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Above '  Certain  ritual  aspects  of  the  cinema  make  filmgoing  a  traditional  e 

perience.  From  Hot  Lips  (Variety). 


iaw^  1778  “Brook  Watson  and  the  Shark.”  This  painting  by  John  Sinr,i 
ton  Copley  ( 1 738-1 81 5)  caused  a  sensation  at  the  1778  Royal  Academy  exhibjtB!^ 
Brook  Wasson,  an  orphaned  English  boy,  went  to  live  with  a  relative  in  B0s 
i  otpr  while  on  a  trip  to  the  West  Indies,  he  fell  into  the  sea  in  Havana  harbn^’ 
and  losT  a%g  to  a  shark.  The  painter  has  projected  the  same  dramatic  sensatio^ 
alism  that  the  film,  Jaws,  makes,  200  years  later.  .  „  .  n‘ 

Another  film  much  influenced  by  18th  century  painting  is  Stanley  Kubrick’s  Barr 
/AJi  many  of  the  images  of  which  might  be  works  by  Copey  (ln  his 
ctviP^  Gainsborough,  Wright  (for  the  candle-lit  interiors)  .Zoffany  and  Arthur  Dev,ry 
Thi  eadier  Hogarth’s  ’The  Gaming  House’  (from  The  Rakes  Progress’)  and*'5- 
later  Rowlandson’s  caricatures  of  young  18-19th  century  backs  a* * ’Fuming  tabip® 
tn  life  in  Barry  Lyndon.  See  page  26‘The  Cinema  in  the  History  of  Art.  es 
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Right:  Charlotte  Rampling  (see  page  14) 

—  a  pencil  sketch  for  an  oil  portrait  by 
Gordon  Reid. 

IT  MAY  WELL  be  that  1976  will  see  the 
accepted  triumph  of  the  “calling  a  spade 
a  spade”  brigade. 

If  this  means  anything  at  all  it 
should  mean  that  we  are  becoming  less 
concerned  with  the  taboos  of  so-called 
good  taste  and  more  concerned  with  fac¬ 
ing  a  fact  and  not  being  cushioned  from 
the  less  agreeable  elements  of  our  society. 

But  this,  we  must  always  remember, 
cuts  both  ways.  While  one  barricade  is 
struck  down  we  must  be  sure  that  another, 
even  more  rigid,  is  not  erected  in  its  place. 

This  is  often  the  difference  between  a 
creative  artist  and  committed  political 
opinion. 

The  artist  may  often  go  too  far  for  our 
liking  in  revealing  injustices  and  hypoc- 
ricies  in  our  society  be  they  political  or 
moral.  Committed  opinion  may  also  go 
too  far  for  our  liking  but  in  a  democracy 
it  is  permitted.  The  artist,  however,  is 
not  so  permitted  —  not  entirely,  even 
though  he  is  revealing  deficiencies  rather 
than  trying  to  establish  any  basically  new 
society. 

The  artist  often  does  go  too  far  but 
he  must  be  allowed  to  do  so  (see  letter 
page  27). 

For  those  who  are  so  keenly  set  on 
good  taste  —  they  should  be  reassured 

—  it  will  be  a  matter  of  time  before  the 
artist’s  work  is  seen  to  be  the  new  horizon 
of  good  taste.  Permissive,  in  the  future, 
will  simply  mean  that  all  ideas  are  per¬ 
mitted  —  then  assessed. 

Suppression  too  often  makes  a  lousy 
idea  seem  important. 

And  in  any  case,  maybe  things  are 
much  the  same  as  they  ever  were.  The 
artist  has  to  become  the  community  in 
the  expression  of  his/its  protest.  There 
is  absolutely  no  difference  between  the 
17th  century  ‘Abbeys  of  Misrule’  (trade 
organisations  that  put  on  more-or-les  im¬ 
promptu  satirical  shows  and  processions) 
and  the  Abergavenny  community  product¬ 
ion  of  the  ‘‘Border  show”  that  raised 
problems  of  Welsh  nationalism,  or,  indeed, 
Kevin  Brownlow’s  film  Winstanley  (essent¬ 
ially  a  plea  for  land  reform). 


It’s  good  to  see  the  delectable  Barbara 
Steele  again  —  seen  above  in  a  tense 
moment  from  the  Canadian  film,  Shivers 
(see  page  7).  Barbara  became  the  queen 
of  Italian  horror  movies  a  few  years  back 
and  was  the  subject  of  many  an  erudite 
article  by  French  and  Italian  film  critics. 


THE  INDEPENDENT  CINEMA  is  gaining 
ground  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
film  distributing  groups  The  Other  Cine¬ 
ma  —  a  non-profit-making  company  de¬ 
dicated  to  showing  good  films  that  might, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  not  reach  the 
public. 

The  company  is  now  establishing  its 
own  cintma  in  Charlotte  Street  (on  the 
site  of  the  old  Scala  theatre)  with  the 
aid  of  public  donations  and  filmgoers  who 
have  enjoyed  their  programmes  at  the 


Collegiate  Cinema  should  write  for  a  leaf¬ 
let  to  The  Other  Cinema  12/13  Little  New¬ 
port  St.  London  W.C.2.  Time,  apparently, 
is  of  the  essence. 


1976  will  see  the  revival  of  a  number 
of  cinemas  that  have  stood  empty  for  too 
long. 

We  would  like  to  hear  from  independent 
cinemas  in  the  provinces  who  are  provid¬ 
ing  enlightened  1976  programming. 


Right:  A  tense  moment  from  ‘ Hostages  of 
LusV,  a  new  Greek  film,  see  page  16. 
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CATHERINE  AND  MEN 


CATHERINE  is  an  attractive  young  English  girl  just  arrived 
in  Paris  to  take  a  French  cooking  course  which  her  mother 
hopes  will  be  useful  in  their  rather  crummy  restaurant. 

Catherine  has  an  address  of  a  magazine  where  a  journalist 
has  promised  to  let  her  stay  with  him.  He’s  not  there  of 
course  but  his  friend  Jean-Pierre  invites  her  to  a  party,  where, 
tired,  she  takes  to  a  comfortable  bed. 

The  host,  when  he  finds  her,  is  delighted,  until  he  realises 
that  with  Catherine,  sleeping  with  someone,  means  sleeping. 

Catherine’s  problem  from  then  on  is  where  to  spend  the 
nights.  Beds  are  offered  in  plenty  but  every  night  it’s  the 
same  patient  explaining  that  to  sleep  with  someone  means 
precisely  that  and  no  more. 

But  finally  a  friend  puts  her  into  an  empty  flat.  She  spends 
the  night  alone  but  in  the  morning  the  owner,  Francois,  arrives 
and  with  him,  sleep  no  longer  has  a  restrictive  inter¬ 
pretation. 

She  decides  that  the  happy-go-lucky  Francois  has  to  get 
on  and  become  famous. 

She  forms  a  company  and,  to  raise  capital,  visits  several 
wealthy  men  who  are  attracted  by  her.  Monday  is  for  the 
Marquis  who  paints  her  in  the  nude;  Tuesday  is  for  Thomas 
a  young  millionaire  who  teaches  her  love-making;  Wednesday 
is  for  Guillaume  for  whom  she  adopts  an  English  provincial 
accent  which  he  adores  —  and  so  the  week  goes  on. 

But  Franpois  isn’t  a  bit  grateful  and  marries  someone 
else.  But  on  his  return  from  his  honeymoon  he  visits  Catherine 
and  Co.  and  begs  to  be  allowed  to  be  the  shareholder  oper¬ 
ating  on  Saturdays 

CHRISTINE 
AND  A  MAN 

The  Pink  Telephone  is  the  story  of  a  French  business  man 
and  a  call-girl. 

Benoit  is  rather  old  fashioned  —  she,  Christine,  is  very  much 
of  today  operating  by  telephone. 

Benoit  is  in  financial  trouble  and  is  selling  his  business 
through  an  American  company.  To  smooth  the  take-over  they 
give  him  a  girl,  Christine  who  has  been  paid  to  seduce  him. 

Benoit  knows  nothing  of  this  arrangement  and  falls  in  love. 
Then  Christine  sees  to  it  that  Benoit  leaves  his  old-fashioned 
world  and  leaps  into  the  seventies.  It  shakes  the  very  found¬ 
ations  of  his  professional  and  private  life. 

Below:  Pierre  Mondy  and  Mireille  Dare  in  Edouard  Molinaro's 
‘Le  Telephone  Rose’. 


Catherine  in  Michel  Boisrond' 
and  Company). 


Above:  Jane  Birkin  as 
ine  et  Cie  (Catherine 


SEX  RALL  Y 


CAR  RALLYS  are  very  popular  and  keen 
club  members  after  seeing  Columbus’s 
new  film  Sex  Rally  (Target)  might  get 
some  unorthodox  ideas. 

This  new  French  film  begins  with  a 
group  of  some  fifty  rally  enthusiasts  gath¬ 
ered  together  at  a  country  inn  under  the 
guidance  of  their  President  Gabriel  La- 


chaume. 

She  explains  the  rules  and  hands  out 
the  directions  and  it  soon  becomes  ob¬ 
vious  that  this  is  no  ordinary  rally  with 
the  conventional  directions  and  puzzles 
to  solve. 

The  members  are  directed  to  several 
people  and  places  on  the  route  and  they 
have  to  make  it  with  all  concerned  each 
receiving  a  proof  of  conquest. 

The  couple  with  the  greatest  number 


of  credits  are,  of  course,  the 
ted  winners. 

The  camera  selects  a  number 
ists  for  special  attention  such  as  L  ra,|V- 
and  her  husband,  Etienne  Andre  annryse 
wife  and  Sylvie  Patrick  and  Martine 

In  a  way  it’s  an  extension  of  th 
French  village  comedies  with  thinqs  n  ?,d 
on  at  the  baker’s  or  the  greenqro  °iri9 
—  but  the  villagers  certainly  seem  to  her’s 
swung  into  the  1970’s.  nave 
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the 
rally 
of  a 
life¬ 
time 


a  new  french  comedy  from  Target 
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Right:  From  Jack  Angel’s  new  film  ‘Filles 
Insatiables’  starring  Bo  Holger,  Anne 
Sand,  Ellen  Earl  and  Martine  Grimaud. 

FILLES 

INSATIABLES 

Anne  desires  only  one  man,  her  hus¬ 
band,  Paul. 

Frangoise  desires  only  one  man,  her 
lover,  Paul. 

Anne  and  Frangoise  are  close  friends 
until  . . .  Anne  plans  a  curious  intrigue  to 
catch  Frangoise  who  falls  in  love,  once 
and  for  all,  with  the  charming  Genevieve. 

What  a  strange  woman  Anne  is,  capable 
of  the  most  devious  tricks  to  keep  her 
first  and  only  love  intact. 

Les  Filles  Insatiables  shows  howe  vice 
can  be  used  to  serve  virtue. 

JEANNE  MOREAU 
DIRECTOR 

JEANNE  MOREAU  is  well  on  the  way 
to  completing  her  first  film  as  a  director 
—  it’s  called  Lumiere. 

“I’ve  always  wanted  to  express  myself 
in  a  different  way.  For  an  actor  there  is 
always  the  sense  of  frustration  being  re¬ 
sponsible  only  for  a  small  part  of  the 


production.  Now  I’m  totally  responsible. 
Some  have  told  me  I’m  beginning  a  dan¬ 
gerous  adventure,  but  danger  amuses 
me.’’ 

Four  actresses,  of  different  ages  are  at 
the  centre  of  the  film.  It’s  the  daily  round 
of  these  women,  Caroline  Cartier,  Franc- 
ine  Racette,  Lucia  Bose  and  Jeanne  Mo¬ 
reau  herself  —  she  is  the  narrator. 

“I  had  to  write  the  scenario  eight  times 
before  changing  tbe  style  from  a  novel 
into  the  material  for  a  film. 

“I’m  not  a  feminist  in  the  militant  or 
aggressive  sense  —  I  think  there  are  other 
ways  of  achieving  a  harmony  with 
others.” 

When  asked  about  the  technical  side 
of  directing  Jeanne  Moreau  admits:  ’I  had 
a  couple  of  days  of  anguish  before  I 
started  shooting  but  once  on  the  set 
everything  calmed  down. 

“But  then  I  am  surrounded  by  friends. 


loger  de  Saint  Paul  and  Quo  /a  /!’,  ^'hor 
mence  have  established  him  as  e  co m 
France’s  best  directors  and  he  ™ 

begun  his  third  film.  The  Judge  a 
Assassin.  th' 

Philippe  Noiret  plays  a  provincial 
istrate,  intelligent  and  ambitious  ^ao 
to  prove  the  guilt  of  a  dangerous  r-°  has 
—  onetime  sergeant  in  the  Frennh,rriir^al 
who  is  roaming  the  country  Army 
usually,  farmers  and  their  families  ackin9, 

“I’ve  chosen  the  Ardeche  as  a 
ion”,  said  Bertrand  Tavernier,  “in  th  °Cat~ 
farms  where  they  still  smoke  thePr  re?! 
whole  in  a  real  chimney.”  ,r  Pig 

The  country  people  play  an  imports 
role  in  the  film.  It  takes  place  at  the  lnnJ 
of  the  last  century.  ,e  en<* 

Robert  Enrico,  who  is  having  a  hir, 
success  in  Paris  currently  with  The  om 
rifle,  has  two  exciting  projects.  A  polif 
ical-thriller  of  suspense  situated  in  South 
America.  (Pierre  Kast  has  been  working 
on  the  scenario  of  this  film  called  Lonat 
manteaux  and  Anthony  Quinn  could  be 
one  of  the  players). 

The  second  project  is  the  adaptation 
of  Dino  Buzzati’s  The  stone  image,  the 
story  of  a  scientist  who  dies  before  quite 
achieving  the  construction  of  a  man-robot. 


ro  work  together  is  a  wonaenui 
ence.  An  experience  that  we  Prol°"? 
after  the  day’s  rushes  and  into  the  weeK- 
ands.  Thanks  to  these  friends  I  feel  at 
iome  as  a  director.” 

After  making  a  film  in  the  US  with 
Elia  Kazan  and  playing  in  Wedekind  s 
_ ulu  in  Paris’  Jeanne  Moreau  intends  to 
direct  her  second  film  this  year. 


legrand  musical 

AFTER  HAVING  WRITTEN  the  music  for 
Jean-Paul  Rappeneau’s  Sauvage;  the  score 
for  an  American  film  dealing  with  the  life 
of  Clark  Gable  and  Carole  Lombard;  Ri¬ 
chard  Lester’s  Robin  Hood  with  Sean  Con¬ 
nery  and  Audrey  Hepburn,  Michel  Legrand 
is  going  to  make  his  directorial  de¬ 
but  with  the  adaptation  of  Patrick  Cau- 
vin's  best  selling  novel,  Blind  Love,  the 
story  of  a  young  blind  girl  whose  love 
affair  with  an  ordinary  teacher  comes  to 
a  dramatic  end.  Legrand’s  film  will  natur¬ 
ally  be  a  musical  play  but  it  will  not  be 
all  sung  as  in  Les  parapluies  de  Cher¬ 
bourg.  It  will  be  an  attempt  to  translate 
musical  emotion  into  a  new  language.  The 
film  will  be  made  in  France  this  Spring 
with  English  and  French  versions.  The 
players  will  be  American. 
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SHIVERS  IS  a  new  Canadian  thriller 
written  and  directed  by  David  Cronen¬ 
berg. 

Starliner  Tower  is  a  luxury,  high-rise 
apartment  complex  situated  on  an  island. 
The  only  access  to  the  island  is  a  bridge 
connecting  it  with  the  city.  The  residents 
enjoy  country  living  while  maintaining  all 
the  comfort  and  services  of  the  city. 

The  complex  boasts  its  own  shops  and 
recreation  facilities;  it  even  maintains  its 
own  private  medical  clinic.  Life  is  good 
on  Starliner  Island.  The  residents  are 
wealthy  and  secure  in  their  opulent  isol¬ 
ation  . . .  until  something  goes  wrong. 

A  strange  disease  which  begins  to  pass 
from  resident  to  resident,  puzzles  Dr.  Ro¬ 
ger  St.  Luc,  head  of  the  Starliner  medical 
clinic.  There  appears  to  be  no  connection 
between  those  who  have  contracted  the 
disease  until  he  links  it  with  the  bizarre 
suicide/murder  of  a  former  medical  pro¬ 
fessor  and  his  young,  beautiful  mistress. 

The  disease  now  dangerously  virulent, 
has  affected  many  of  the  residents.  The 
symptoms  are  frightening,  inducing  the 
victims  to  commit  acts  of  uncontrollable 
violence  accompanied  by  unusual  sexual 
behaviour. 

As  more  and  more  residents  become 
infected,  Dr.  St.  Luc  races  to  discover 
the  cause  of  the  disease  and  tries  to  stop 
its  spread. 

It’s  a  thrilling  mystery  filled  with  terror 
and  suspense  from  its  eerie  beginning  to 
the  shocking  conclusion.  It’s  been  aptly 
called  a  high-rise  nightmare.  A  Target 
release. 


Right  and  below:  Three  scenes  from  the 
new  Canadian  film  from  the  Edinburgh 
Festival,  ‘ Shivers'  (Target). 
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books 

and 

films 


Right  and  Bottom 
picture:  Udo  Kier 
as  Rene  and  Corinne 
Clery  as  'O’  in  Just 
Jaeckin’s 
“L’Histoire  D’O”. 

The  novel  has  just 
been  republished  in 
Corgi  paperback 
with  a  new  cover  — 
a  still  from  the 
film.  The  film  is  a 
big  success  in 
Paris  although  it 
had  mixed  reviews. 

A  BLOW  BY  blow  account  of  how  the  film 
was  made  is  how  the  publishers  describe 
Carl  Gottlieb’s  The  Jaws  Log  and  certainly 
it  was  no  picnic  (Tandem  50p). 

Inside  Out  has  had  a  great  reception 
as  a  film  starring  Telly  Savalas  and  Judd 
Bernard’s  novel  (Tandem  45p)  is  just  as 
breath-taking.  It’s  about  a  war-time  group 
of  buddies  who  try  and  get  their  hands 
on  a  hidden  cache  of  gold  bullion  hidden 
in  East  Germany  by  an  ex-Nazi  war  crim¬ 
inal,  now  held  in  an  Allied  military  prison. 


Great  reading. 

Dustin  Hoffman’s  performance  in  the 
title  role  of  Lenny  has  been  given  stand¬ 
out  crits  and  the  book,  Lenny,  by  Valerie 
Smith  (Tandem  50p),  is  the  real  story  of 
Lenny  Bruce,  the  original,  brilliant  comic 
whose  career  was  both  a  triumph  and  a 
tragedy. 

Don’t  miss  Eric  Lax’s  new  book  (Elm 
Tree  £3.75  —  from  28th  Jan.)  Woody 
Allen  and  his  Comedy  —  a  fascinating 
study  of  both  comedy  and  an  extraordinary 


funny  and  original  comedian. 

Watch  out  for  the  Coronet  Paperback 
release  next  month  of  Cornelius  Ryan’s 
best  seller  A  Bridge  too  Far  (£1.25)  that 
Richard  Attenborough  is  bringing  to  the 
screen. 

Additions  to  the  “Film  Classics  Llibrary’' 
(LSP  Books):  The  General,  Ninotchka, 
Stagecoach  and  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde 
with  Frederic  March.  The  General  has 
2,100  frame  blow-ups.  the  others  have 
frame  blows-ups  plus  dialogue.  (£2.75). 
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Above:  a  film  still  that  visually  embraces 
the  very  source  elements  of  the  western 
film,  a  genre  that  is  fully  covered  in 
Allen  Eyles ’  “The  Western”  (Tantivy 
Press  £3.75)  a  who’s  who  and  what’s  what 
of  this  ever-popuJar  type  of  production. 
Increasing  study  is  being  given  to  the 
western,  in  particular  the  early  artists  who 
have  perpetuated  for  all  time  the  real  look 
of  the  old  west.  The  work  of  F.  Reming¬ 
ton,  an  authentic  artist  of  the  times,  is 
available  in  a  Dover  series  book  (Con¬ 


stable  £2.24). 

Maurice  Druon’s  novel  “Film  of  Memory” 
is  being  filmed  by  Vincente  Minnelli  in 
Italy. 

Rome  and  Venice  will  provide  magni¬ 
ficent  backgrounds  to  this  story  of  an 
ageing,  impoverished  countess  (Ingrid 
Bergman)  who  relives  thirty  years  of  high 
living  (1914-1946)  through  Liza  Minnelli 
who  plays  a  chambermaid  in  a  sleazy 
Rome  hotel. 


Latest  on  the  memoir  bandwagon  is 
Curd  Jurgens  who  follows  German  act¬ 
resses  Hildegard  Neff  (Horse’s  Mouth) 
and  Lilli  Palmer  (Fat  Lilli  —  a  good 
Kid)  in  the  field.  Jurgens  has  been 
keeping  notebooks  since  1933  —  they 
now  total  30. 

Joseph  Losey’s  The  Romantic  English¬ 
woman  had  a  mixed  reception  but  none 
could  deny  the  sensitive  direction  and 
the  narrative.  Thomas  Wiseman’s  novel  is 
now  available  in  Panther  60p. 
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BELMONDO 
AS  CYRANO? 

Philippe  de  Broca  has  asked  Belmondo 
to  play  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  a  role  which 
won  Jose  Ferrer  an  Oscar.  Belmondo  has, 
at  this  moment,  not  yet  signed  the  contract 
but  he  is  tempted.  In  fact  Philippe  de 
Broca  has  been  working  on  the  scenario 
for  some  months  and  it  has  been  inspired 
by  the  biography  of  Cyrano  rather  than 
the  play  by  Rostand.  The  producer  is 
sure  the  film  will  re-popularize  the  roman¬ 
tic  ‘cape  and  sword’  genre.  But  the  story 
is  dominated  by  Cyrano,  poet,  scientist, 
swashbuckler,  pacifist,  visionary,  anarchist, 
atheist,  lover  of  cathedrals,  eccentric  who 
is,  perhaps,  in  line  for  assasination. 

This  new  version,  incidentally,  will  not 
be  afflicted  by  the  famous  nose. 

Father's  Day  marks  the  reapperance  of 
Yves  Allegret  in  French  studios.  It’s  the 
story  of  the  relationship  between  father 
and  son.  The  father  is  a  truck  driver.  His 
wife  leaves  him.  The  boy  is  left  in  the 
charge  of  his  grandmother.  Bertrand  Fres- 
son  plays  the  ‘routier’  and  a  new,  young, 
rising  star  that  AllSgret  discovered  in  one 
of  his  TV  programmes,  Yves  Coudray,  also 
has  a  major  role. 

Claude  Faraldo  is  both  director  of  and 
actor  in  Les  Fleurs  du  miel  in  which  he 
will  have  for  partners,  Brigitte  Fossey  and 
Gilles  Segal.  The  story  is  about  a  delivery 
man  who,  by  chance,  becomes  involved  in 
the  lives  of  a  film  critic  and  his  wife: 
two  typical  middle-class  people  activated 
by  good  intentions  and  wanting  to  under¬ 
stand  the  evolution  of  morality. 
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Right:  Pier  Paolo  Pasolini  directing  the 
actors  in  his  last  film,  “Salo  o  le  120  gior- 
nate  di  Sodoma”.  Inspired  by  the  work  of 
De  Sade  it  takes  place  during  the  so- 
called  Salo  republic  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Como  at  Salo. 


PtSUN 

and  the  implications 
of  censorship 

At  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening  of  the 
11th  November  last  four  men  met  in  the 
cinema  of  the  Rome-based  Ministry  of 
‘Turismo  e  Spettacolo’  to  see  whether 
the  Italian  people  should  see  Pasolini’s 
last  film  "Salo,  o  le  120  giornate  di  Sodo¬ 
ma”.  The  decision  was  unanimous  and  was 
declared  in  one  sentence:  'Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  tragic  theme,  the  film  presents 
such  a  variety  of  sexual  perversions  as 
to  render  it  obscene.” 

That  one  sentence  sparked  off  an  out¬ 
cry  against  censorship,  already  a  highly 
emotive  subject  in  the  field  of  Italian 
cinema,  with  the  result  that  Pasolini  has 
tended  to  be  seen  as  something  of  a  pol¬ 
itical  martyr. 

The  distinguished  political  weekly, 
"L’Europeo”,  ran  a  nine-page  enquiry  in 
which  several  directors  were  approached 
for  their  opinions.  Elio  Petri  spoke  of 
the  humiliating  experience  of  an  author 
trying  to  defend  his  work  in  the  basement 
of  the  ministry  before  some  kind  of  holy 
inquisition.  Petri,  Rossi,  Loy,  Pirro  were 
in  complete  accord:  ‘Abolish  censorship.’ 
De  Biase,  the  director  general  of  ‘Spet¬ 
tacolo’  agreed:  ‘Abolish  it.' 

In  the  last  five  years  the  Italian  censor¬ 
ship  commission  has  banned  completely 
only  three  Italian  films  (‘‘II  rapporto, 
“Quattro  volte  quella  notte”  and  "Justi¬ 
ne”)  and  nineteen  foreign  films  of  which 
ten  were  Scandinavian  porno  films. 

One  recalls  that  Pasolini’s  "Accattone” 
had  eight  years  of  censorship  trouble  but 
now  is  shown  on  television  which  as 
every  Italian  knows  is  aimed  at  an 
audience  of  fourteen-year  olds. 

As  Paolo  Ojetti  says:  "It  is  certainly 
Pasolini’s  posthumous  merit  of  having  thin¬ 
ned  out  the  smoke  of  this  battle  which 
was  fast  losing  its  direction.” 

There  was  no  doubt  that  Pasolini  had 
reached  a  particular  stage  of  disillusion 
from  his  introduction  to  his  "Trilogia  della 
vita  (Trilogy  of  Life)  which  comprised 
the  scripts  of  the  Decameron,  Canterbury 
Tales  and  II  fiore  delle  mille  e  una  notte. 
It  seemed  he  no  longer  believed  in  gay 
sex  as  the  culminating  point  of  a  happy 
body  —  society  was  degraded  in  a  false 
permissiveness.  "I  have  adapted  myself 
to  degradation,  I  have  forgotten  how  it 
was  before.  I  have  become  the  present. 
I  have  re-adapted  my  pledge  to  a  better 
legibility.”  As  Ojetti  says,  "Pasolini  knew 
that  in  making  Salo  he  had  made  the  first 
film  of  an  improbable  trilogy  of  death.” 

De  Sade’s  120  giornate  di  Sodoma  was 
only  the  mechanism,  Salo  the  pretext. 

THE  FILM  tells  the  story  of  a  court  of 
power  which  abandons  itself  to  every  sort 
of  orgy  presided  over  by  the  S.S.  "Never 
has  there  been  such  a  centre  of  power 
as  at  Salo”  said  Pasolini.  "What  best 
characterizes  power,  every  kind  of  power, 
is  its  natural  capacity  to  change  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  things.  In  this,  the  Nazi-fascist 


repression  was  masterly.” 

On  Lake  Como  four  corners  of  power 
(an  Excellency,  a  Duke,  a  Bishop  and  a 
President)  forcibly  constrain  eight  young 
girls  and  eight  boys  and  subject  them  to 
libidinous  acts  of  extreme  frenzy  and  vio¬ 
lence  but  all  subject  to  certain  rules  dir¬ 
ected  by  three  narrators  —  two  of  them 
recording  and  assisting  while  the  third,  a 
spectator  commits  suicide  and  perhaps 
represents  for  Pasolini,  the  residue  of  good 
faith  that  remains  in  any  of  us.  God  or 
love  are  not  to  be  found  in  this  villa  of 
horrors. 

The  film  draws  no  veils  over  the  most 
repulsive  sexual  and  coprophagous  acts 
but  the  point  of  it  all  is  that  ‘it  is  not  be¬ 
cause  one  turns  one’s  eyes  away  from  filth 
that  purity  exists’. 

It  is  the  first  act  of  a  research  into 
the  System  —  a  System  with  its  violence 
injustices  and  corruption  which  Pasolini 
had  been  attacking  in  newspapers  over 
the  decades. 

"What  is  the  tragedy?”  he  asks  in  one 
such  article.  "The  tragedy  is  that  we  are 
no  longer  human  beings,  we  are  strange 
machines  who  knock  against  one  another. 
And  we,  the  intellectuals,  take  up  last 
year’s  train-timetable,  or  one  ten  years 
old,  and  then  think  it  strange  that  two 
certain  trains  do  not  pass  by”. 

We  are  in  a  violent  age  and  we  must 


look  at  it  and  examine  it  not  turn  our 
eyes  away  from  it. 


NEW  ITALIAN  PRODUCTIONS 

Valerio  Zurlini  is  working  on  II  deserto 
dei  Tartari  based  on  Buzzati’s  novel  and 
which  will  be  shot  on  location  in  Iran 
and  in  the  Cinecitta  studios. 

Vittorio  Salerno  one  of  Enrico  Maria 
Salerno’s  elder  sons,  makes  his  direct¬ 
orial  debut  with  Fango  Bollente  which 
stars  Joe  Dallesandro  and  Martine  Bor- 
chard  and  Enrico  Maria  Salerno  himself 
will  lend  a  helping  hand. 

Christian  De  Sica  and  Luigi  Proietti 
play  two  crooks  in  Pupi’s  Avati’s  new 
film,  Bordella  a  kind  of  burlesque-paradox 
taking  place  in  a  ‘women’s  remand  home’ 
in  which  the  women  are  replaced  by 
vigorous  young  men  and  are  visited  by 
women. 

Aldo  Scavarda  has  begun  the  editing 
at  the  Instituto  Luce  of  his  first  film  as 
a  director,  La  Linea  del  Fiume.  The  story 
concerns  an  event  during  the  last  war 
when  the  Germans  began  a  rigorous 
search  in  the  Rome  Ghetto  arresting  and 
sending  more  than  one  thousand  people 
to  concentration  camps.  The  film  tells 
the  story  of  Giacomo,  a  teenage  boy  who 
miraculously  escapes  and  finally  finds  his 
way  to  his  father  in  London. 
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Left:  Peter  Cushing  and  Donald  Pleasence 
in  a  dramatic  scene  from  "The  Devil' s 
People 

A  small  isolated  village  in  a  Balkan 
country  is  the  setting  for  horrifying  rit¬ 
ual  murders,  starting  with  a  series  of 
disappearances  of  young  tourists  and 
strange  nocturnal  happenings. 

Father  Roche  (Donald  Pleasence)  a 
Catholic  priest  from  New  York,  living  in 
the  village,  fears  that  these  disappear¬ 
ances  are  connected  with  witchcraft  — 
the  worship  of  an  ancient  God  involved 
with  human  sacrifice. 

His  plea  for  action  by  the  local  police 
sergeant,  Vedris,  is  treated  with  amused 
contempt,  but  something  sinister  is  going 
on  in  the  village  and  Father  Roche 
appeals  for  help  to  his  former  pupil, 
Milo,  now  a  New  York  private  detective. 

Meanwhile  three  young  Americans,  Tom, 
Ian  and  Beth,  on  an  archaelogical  trip, 
arrive  at  his  home.  They  have  come  to 
find  out  about  the  Minotaur.  The  priest  re¬ 
calls  the  carved  replica  in  the  nearby 
Castle,  and  remembers  that  two  othev 
couples  who  have  disappeared,  were  orj 
the  same  quest.  He  begs  the  young 
people  not  to  go  to  what  he  calls  “the 
devil’s  territory”,  but  despite  his  warning 
they  decide  to  camp  near  to  the  Castle. 

Leaving  Beth  to  go  and  shop  in  the 
village,  Tom  and  Ian  decide  on  a  spoi 
of  investigation.  Standing  on  a  wall,  lar: 
dislodges  a  stone  on  which  is  engraved 
the  figure  of  the  minotaur  —  the  symbol 
of  human  sacrifice. 

The  stone  has  revealed  the  entrance 
to  a  tomb  and  cautiously  going  in  the 
young  men  are  horrified  to  find  two  dead 
bodies  on  an  altar. 

In  the  village  Beth  is  given  a  hand 
with  her  parcels  by  the  chauffeur  of  Baron 
Corofax.  Returning  to  the  camp  site  the 
girl  is  alarmed  to  find  it  deserted  and 
declining  the  offer  of  a  lift  to  the  village 
from  the  Baron  she  decides  to  walk  there 
—  only  to  be  terrified  by  a  group  of 
masked  figures  who  emerge  from  the 
woods. 

Alarmed  at  these  new  disappearances 
Father  Roche  asks  his  friend  Milo  to 
come  from  New  York  and  investigate  the 
matter. 

Milo  arrives  and  is  inclined  to  dismiss 
the  priest’s  theory  of  witchcraft  but  he 
is  soon  involved  in  a  series  of  horrifying 
events  which  end  in  a  dramatic  mass 
exorcism. 


Below  right:  director  Costas  Carayiannis  directing  Donald  Pleasence  in  a  scene  for  " The  Devil's  People Left:  From  the  film. 
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a  poseidon 
production 


THE 

DEVIL’S 

PEOPLE 

Right:  From  "The  Devil’s 
People 


Below:  Ritual  scene  in  the 
hall  of  the  Minotaur  from 
"The  Devil’s  People,"  a 
major  production  from  Posei¬ 
don  Films. 
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Charlotte  Rampling  of  herself 


Above  left:  Charlotte  Rampling  in  Liliana  Cavani's  ‘The  Night  Porter ’  and  right,  with  Robert  Mitchum  in  the  new  Amer¬ 
ican  release,  ‘ Farewell  my  Lovely ’. 


ELLE  EST  BELLE.  D’une  beaute  trouble 
et  fascinante,  wrote  a  Frenchman  of 
Charlotte  Rampling,  and  that  'troubled 
beauty  *  so  perfectly  describes  the  ex¬ 
pression  that  colours  the  intelligent  face 
of  this  young  actress  who,  in  the  past 
few  years  has  risen  to  the  top  of  the  inter¬ 
national  film  tree. 

With  such  complex  and  varied  roles 
as  in  Tis  pity  she’s  a  whore,  The  Damned, 
Night  Porter,  Zardoz,  Caravan  to  Vacca- 
res,  The  Flesh  of  the  Orchid,  and  now 
released  Farewell  my  Lovely  Charlotte 
Rampling  has  proved  herself  to  be  a  dir¬ 
ector’s  actress,  intelligent  enough  to  know 
how  to  combine  her  own  ideas  with  those 
of  the  man  (or  woman)  behind  the 


camera. 

Born  in  1946  at  Cambridge  into  a  milit¬ 
ary  family  —  her  father  is  a  colonel  — 
Charlotte  soon  knew  that  she  wanted  to 
become  an  actress. 

At  twelve  she  and  her  sister  presented 
English  and  French  songs  in  several 
of  the  nearby  villages  and  many  years 
later  she  set  off  for  Spain  with  a  group 
of  Canadian  musicians. 

Returning  to  London  she  became  a 
model  and  cover-girl  and  at  the  same 
time  made  her  first  film  appearance  — 
a  tiny  role  but  in  a  good  film,  Dick 
Lester’s  The  Knack.  It  was  1963. 

But  it  was  a  period  of  uncertainty  — 
somehow  she  had  to  find  herself  and 


such  is  the  mercurial  spirit  of  this  young 
actress  that  she  decided  to  give  up  every¬ 
thing  and  go.  She  sold  her  house,  her 
car  and  left  for  Iran,  Pakistan  and  Afghan¬ 
istan.  It  was  a  quest  for  self-knowledge 
as  much  as  anything  and  when  she  re¬ 
turned  to  England  she  spent  several 
months  in  a  Tibetan  monastery. 

There  was  a  period  when  it  seemed 
that  her  career  had  little  future  and  then, 
suddenly,  after  Patroni-Griffi’s  Tis  pity 
she's  a  whore,  she  became,  in  months, 
one  of  the  most  sought-after  actresses 
in  Europe  and  undoubtedly  some  of  her 
best  films  have  been  made  in  Italy  and 
France. 


Below:  Charlotte  Rampling  in  Patroni  -  Griff  i’s  Italian  film,  based  on  John  Ford’s  17th  century  play,  ‘ 77s  pity  she’s  a 
whore’. 


ACTRESSES 
in  new  roles 

Claude  Jade  is  the  heroine  of  a  Japan¬ 
ese  film  directed  by  Kei  Kumai,  one-time 
assistant  with  Mizoguchi.  The  film,  called 
The  North  Cape,  tells  the  impossible  love 
story  of  a  nun  for  a  young  Japanese  boy. 
The  film  will  be  shot  in  Bangladesh  and 


Ceylon  and  on  a  boat  that  is  taking  the 
nun  from  Marseilles  to  Yokohama. 

After  her  big  success  in  Truffaut’s 
L’histoire  d'Adele  H  the  young  actress 
Isabelle  Adjani  has  been  inundated  with 
with  film  offers.  She  will  make  Pirates, 
opposite  Jack  Nicholson,  directed  by  Ro¬ 
man  Polanski  but  this  has  been  put  back 
until  next  year  and  in  fhe  meantime  Po¬ 
lanski  and  Gerard  Brach  have  written  ano¬ 


ther  script  which  Isabelle  Adjani. will  play 
in  and  for  a  partner  she  will  have  Polan¬ 
ski  himself.  After  that  the  young  star 
will  collaborate  on  the  script  of  Barocco 
which  Andre  Techine  will  direct  very  soon. 
The  action  takes  place  in  an  unspecified 
time  in  an  imaginary  country  where  pick¬ 
pockets  reign  and  a  murderess  is  hunted 
by  both  thieves  and  the  police. 
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a 

wife 

to 

kill 

Illustrations  this  page  from  the  Greek  pro¬ 
duction,  “ Wife  Killer/’  released  here  by 
Poseidon  Films 

WIFE  KILLER  is  a  new  Greek  production 
directed  by  Dacosta  Carayan  and  star¬ 
ring  Larry  Daniels,  Dorothy  Moore  and 
Leslie  Bowman. 

Most  men  would  be  happy  to  get  a 
yacht  as  an  anniversary  present,  but  Jim 
Preston  craves  even  bigger  things  —  his 
wife’s  entire  fortune,  no  less,  and  he  has 
murder  on  his  mind. 

To  accomplish  his  ends  he  needs  a 
killer  and  he  contacts  Mike,  a  drug 
addict  whose  crimes  have  been  terrorizing 
the  city. 


agrees  to  do  the  job  in  return 
tor  a  large  consignment  of  heroin. 

,B“f,  he  suspects  that  once  he  has  kill¬ 
ed  Ellen  (Preston’s  wife)  Preston  will  kill 
him  so  he  finds  a  woman,  very  much  like 
Ellen,  and  kills  her  instead. 

Dl^seioPcrhSt°fniear,ns  of  the  killin9  he 
h  m  thf  ♦  h?u0t  the  killer  but  Mike  tells 
him  trut^  anc*  threatens  to  expose 

the^me'antimo  <thl'9edi  t0  pay  UP  but  in 
that  the  dead  woman’seborive.hdiSC°Ver®d 
7*  °f a  nyparrees^nn 
Thev  Lrt  Iru  Ciue  t0  the  two  ki"ers. 
berofV  horror«M!kh  dowun  t0  his  evil  cham- 
tims  and  after  he  tortures  his  vic- 

Pmston  as  he  tries"  they.sh°ot 

yacht.  Re  Tnes  t0  es°3pe  in  his 


a  poseidon 
release 


This  and  opposite 
page  —  illustrations 
from  the  new 
poseidon  release 


hostages 
of  lust 


KOSTA  DOUKA’S  NEW  film,  has  a  de¬ 
scriptive  enough  title,  Hostages  of  Lust 
and  stars  George  Stratigakis,  Lia  Flessa 
and  Peter  Zarkadis. 

Two  tough  crooks  escape  from  their 
police  guard  while  being  taken  to  prison 
and  they  hide  out  on  the  private  island 
of  a  rich  Greek  ship-owner. 

On  the  island  are  his  two  daughters, 
To  next  page 
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Aliki  and  Vaso,  a  good-looking  young 
fisherman  and  his  fiancee  (who  is  emloy- 
ed  as  a  servant),  Litsa,  a  friend  of  the 
two  sisters,  and  a  handyman. 

Aliki,  spoiled  and  sexy,  hungry  for  any 
man  she  can  lay  her  hands  on,  seduces 
the  fisherman,  while  his  fiancee  secretly 
watches  the  operation. 

Litsa,  bored  but  curious,  allows  the 
handyman  to  take  advantage  of  her  in¬ 


dolence. 

The  two  convicts,  having  weighed  up 
the  situation  on  the  island,  decide  to 
hold  them  all  as  hostages  in  a  desperate 
bid  to  get  safely  off  the  island. 

Aliki  tries  to  turn  the  two  crooks 
against  each  other  by  making  up  to  one 
of  them,  but  the  other,  Stamatis,  angrily 
breaks  up  their  love-making. 

Aliki  then  suddenly  remembers  who 


Stamatis  is  —  she  recalls  that  he  was 
convicted  for  murdering  his  wife  —  she 
was  going  with  other  men  because  Sta¬ 
matis  was  impotent. 

Stamatis,  in  a  rage,  rapes  Aliki  and 
in  revenge  she  shoots  and  kills  him. 
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LES  ONZE  MILLE  VERGES 


SURELY  EVERYONE  who  has  been  in 
Paris  with  a  girl  has  quoted  from  Le  Pont- 
Mirabeau,  particularly  those  lovely  lines; 
Les  mains  dans  les  mains  restons  face 
a  face  /  Tandis  que  sous  /  Le  pont  de 
nos  bras  passe  /  Des  eternels  regards 
I’onde  si  lasse  (Let  us  stay,  hand  in 
hand,  face  to  face,  while  beneath  the 
bridge  of  our  arms  passes  the  tired  wave 
of  eternal  glances). 

Yet  the  man  who  wrote  those  lines  was 
not  a  particularly  outstanding  lover  — 
sometimes  he  was  lugubrious  when  see¬ 
king  his  love  in  London  (1903)  but  the 
result  was  La  chanson  du  mal-aime  (The 
song  of  the  ill-beloved). 

Cocteau  described  him:  "Plump  without 
being  fat,  with  a  pale,  Roman-type  face, 
his  mouth  surmounted  by  a  small  moust¬ 
ache;  he  uttered  words  in  a  clipped  voice, 
with  a  slightly  pedantic  grace  and  a  kind 
of  breathlessness. 

"His  eyes  laughed  at  the  gravity  of 
his  face.  Priest-like  hands  went  with  a 
language  of  gestures  resembling  those 
used  by  sailors  drinking  a  glass  of  wine 
and  pissing  it  away. 

"Laughter  issued  not  from  his  mouth  but 

Apollinaire  is  a  legend  from  the  early 
years  of  this  century  —  from  the  days 
of  Cubism  and  Surrealism,  when  Picasso 
was  unknown  and  Cocteau  still  a  teen¬ 
ager.  Yet  Apollinaire's  influence  has  been 
considerable  and  reaches  into  the  cinema 
—  perhaps  first  with  Cocteau's  use  of 
a  line  from  one  of  his  poems:  ‘L'oiseau 
chante  avec  ses  doigts  (the  bird  sings 
with  his  fingers)  which  is  a  key  motif 
in  the  film  ‘Orphee.’  Below:  From  the  film 
' Les  Onze  Mille  Verges 
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Right: 

Romain/Mony 
and  friends  . 


Above:  from  Eric  Lipmann’s  adaptation  of  Apollinaire's  “Les  Onze  Mille  Verges ”  An  English 
edition  of  the  novel  was  published  in  America  under  the  title  of  4 The  Debauched  Hospadar ’  (hospadar  is  Rumanian  for 
a  provincial  authority  —  a  sub-prefect). 


from  the  four  corners  of  his  being.  It 
invaded  him,  shook  him  and  jerked  him. 
Afterwards  this  silent  laughter  would  drain 
through  his  glance  and  his  body  would 
settle  down  again.” 

He  was  describing  Apollinaire. 

Giullaume  Apollinaire,  was  born  in  Rome 
in  1880  of  mixed  Polish  and  Russian  des¬ 
cent  —  his  real  name  was  Kostrowitzky. 
He  was  educated  in  France  and  establish¬ 


ed  himself  in  Paris  as  a  journalist  and 
art  critic. 

In  1903,  at  a  gathering  of  poets,  he  met 
Andre  Salmon  (poet  and  art  critic)  and 
Jean  Mollet  and  he  soon  became  involv¬ 
ed  with  the  group  of  artists  working  in 
and  around  the  famous  ‘bateau  lavoir’ 
that  included  Picasso  and  Braque,  and  it 
was  Apollinaire  who  first  (in  1905)  drew 
serious  attention  to  the  work  of  Picasso, 


writing:  “Everything  enchants  him,  and 
his  undeniable  talent  seems  to  me  to 
be  at  the  service  of  a  fantasy  that  is  a 
balanced  combination  of  the  delicious  and 
the  horrible,  the  abject  and  the  delicate". 

Artist  and  poet  became  close  friends 
and  it  is  accepted  that  the  paunchy  figure 
in  Picasso's  Family  of  Saltimbanques 
(1905)  refers  to  Apollinaire. 

Continued  next  page 
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Right:  Edith  Clever 
in  a  scene  from  Eric 
Rohmer's  new  film 
La  Marquise  d’O 
based  on  the  novel 
by  Heinrich  von 
Kleist.  A  beautifully 
judged  decor. 
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NOT  SURPRISINGLY  Eric  Rohmer’s  new 
film  comes  from  a  literary  source,  namely 
Heinrich  von  Kleist’s  novel,  La  Marquise 
D’O.  Inspired  perhaps  by  an  anecdote 
told  by  Montaigne  in  his  essay  on  drunk¬ 
enness  the  novel  was  an  unheard  of  act 
of  daring  for  the  time. 

Although  the  setting  is  northern  Italy 
the  characters  are  mainly  German. 

The  Marquise,  a  virtuous  young  widow, 
is  discovered  senseless  by  a  Russian  off¬ 
icer  during  the  attack  on  the  citadel  which 
is  commanded  by  the  young  woman’s 
father. 


The  officer  takes  her  to  a  safe  place 
to  save  her  from  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  Cossacks.  She,  for  her  part,  thinks 
of  him  with  deep  gratitude. 

Some  time  later  the  officer  reappears 
without  warning  and  asks  for  the  hand 
of  the  Marquise.  Surprised,  the  family  po¬ 
litely  show  him  the  door. 

Some  time  after  the  Marquise  discovers 
she  is  pregnant.  Her  father,  refusing  to 
believe  her  innocence,  turns  her  out. 

At  her  wits  end  the  Marquise  decides 
to  publish  the  account  of  her  misfortune 
in  a  newspaper  inviting  the  guilty  party 


to  make  himself  known. 

Soon  afterwards  the  Russian  officer 
presents  himself  and  declares  that  he 
took  advantage  of  her  when  she  was  un¬ 
conscious. 

Indignant,  the  Marquise  orders  him  to 
disappear  immediately  after  the  marriage 
ceremony. 

But  during  the  baptism  of  the  child  the 
officer  shows  such  generosity  that  the 
Marquise  forgives  him  and  they  are  re¬ 
conciled. 

Bruno  Ganz  and  Edith  Clever  are  the 
stars. 


APOLLINAIRE 

From  previous  page 

The  poet  became  the  spokesman  for 
the  cubist  group  pushing  forward,  as  well 
as  Picasso,  Braque,  Delaunay,  Matisse, 
Derain  and  Vlaminck  and  also  the  work 
of  surrealists  de  Chirico  and  Chagall. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  tracks  a  young¬ 
er  man  was  beginning  to  make  a  name 
for  himself  as  a  poet,  wit  and  part-clown 
in  literary  society.  He  was  Cocteau,  nine 
years  younger  than  Apollinaire,  and  some¬ 
thing  of  an  upstart. 

masters  of  Hove 

In  1909  Apollinaire  began  his  series  of 
Les  Maitres  de  I’Amour  which  he  edited 
at  intervals  until  his  death.  These  public¬ 
ations  included  studies  of  Aretino,  Boffo, 
Cleland,  Sade,  Mirabeau,  Cr6billon,  Grec- 
ourt,  Nerciat  and  some  anonymous  Ger¬ 
mans. 

Always  advancing  the  avant-garde  move¬ 
ment  against  academic  theories  Apollin¬ 
aire,  in  1911,  was  accused  of  being  in¬ 
volved  in  the  theft  of  the  Mona  Lisa  from 
the  Louvre  and  was  imprisoned  for  a  week. 
The  following  year  be  was  pushing  the 
work  of  Delaunay,  Picabia  and  Duchamp. 

When  war  was  declared  in  1914  Apol¬ 
linaire  joined  the  French  Army  and  also 
began  a  relationship  with  Louise  de  Col- 
igny-Chatillon  (Lou)  that  inspired  him  to 
write  some  of  his  best  love  poetry. 

Now  was -the  time  when  Cocteau’s  star 


was  to  rise  and  for  a  short  time  the  two 
poet-critics  faced  each  from  different 
camps.  Cocteau  (medically  unfit)  involved 
himself  with  Red  Cross  work  but  still  had 
time  to  continue  his  association  with  the 
Diaghilev  ballet  and  to  come  up  with  an 
exciting  idea  for  a  ballet  with  designs 
by  Picasso  and  music  by  Erik  Satie.  It 
was  Parade .” 

Apollinaire  (wounded  and  discharged  in 
1916)  wrote  the  programme  notes  for 
this  production  referring  fully  to  the  work 
of  Picasso  and  Erik  Satie  but  only  briefly 
to  Cocteau  —  it  was  an  indication  of 
Apollinaire’s  attitude  to  the  younger  man 
who  seemed  to  be  encroaching  on  his 
territory. 

But  unhappily,  two  years  later,  Apollin¬ 
aire  died  of  Spanish  fever  having  that  year 
written  his  famous  Calligrammes  and  Les 
Mamelles  de  Tiresias  the  first  work  to 
be  described  as  surrealist. 

Cocteau,  who  was  helpful  and  saw  to 
much  of  the  arrangements  at  Apollinaire’s 
death,  began  to  speak  of  the  poet  warmly 
as  a  friend  and  inferred  that  his  use  of 
the  star  with  his  signature  came  from  the 
curious  star-shaped  wound  on  Apollina¬ 
ire’s  forehead.  In  fact  Cocteau  had  adopt¬ 
ed  this  star  motif  in  1915. 

However,  the  poems  of  Apollinaire  con¬ 
tinue  to  have  their  influence  and  spread 
their  charm  such  as  the  famous  Le  Pont 
Mirabeau:  'Sous  le  pont  Mirabeau  coule 
Seine  /  Et  nos  amours  /  Faut-il  qu’il 
m’en  souvienne  /  La  joie  venait  toujours 


apres  la  peine. 

But  not  only  his  poetry  now  claims  our 
attention,  but  a  novel,  Les  Onze  Mille 
Verges  (Eleven  Thousand  Rods)  which 
Eric  Lipmann  has  just  made  into  a  film, 

In  1924  Florent  Fels,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  critics  of  the  time,  wrote  that 
Les  Onze  Mille  Verges  was  a  catholic 
book,  because  sin  is  always  punished. 

“What  a  beautiful  film  it  would  make  ”, com¬ 
mented  Fels.  “Think  of  what  would  happen 
if  a  good  director  had  Douglas  Fairbanks 
as  the  passionate  adventurer,  Catelain, 
and  de  Gravonne  for  the  passive  parts, 
May  Murray  and  Huguette  Duflos  as  the 
two  pretty  Siamese  sisters  of  delight,  Cul- 
culine  and  Alexine.  But  can  we  hope  that 
such  a  film  will  ever  be  made?” 


the  director  and  his  film 

It  has  now  been  made  and  Eric  Lip¬ 
mann  says  about  his  film: 

"Since  1967  I  have  written  and  direct¬ 
ed  about  400  commercials.  This  has  given 
me  experience  and  allows  me  to  tackle 
my  first  feature  with  confidence  as  far 
as  technique  is  concerned.  I  have  also 
a  great  passion  for  classical  music  and 
I  think  this  will  also  help  me  with  Les 
onze  mille  verges  because  music  is  a 
marvellous  way  of  expressing  poetry. 

‘‘Picasso  thought  the  book  was  Apoll¬ 
inaire’s  masterpiece  and  other  famous 
people  have  liked  it,  namely,  Dufy,  Ma- 
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tisse,  Max  Jacob,  Cocteau,  Aragon,  Blaise 
Cendras,  Diaghilev,  Stravinsky,  Breton, 
Eluard,  Braque,  Honegger  and  many 
others  —  these  are  of  the  highest  talent. 

“There  is  as  much  difference  between 
Apollinaire  and  vulgarity  as  there  is  be¬ 
tween  a  Brahms  symphony  and  a  military 
march. 

“Eroticism  has  its  place  in  painting, 
sculpture  and  literature  —  how  many  writ¬ 
ers  like  Rabelais,  La  Fontaine,  Musset, 
etc.  have  cultivated  their  secret  garden? 
There  have,  of  course,  been  attrocious 
pornographic  books,  shabby  and  hideous 
engravings,  disgraceful  statues,  but  no¬ 
nobody  mistakes  them  for  real  erotic 
creation. 

“In  the  cinema  there  is  total  confusion. 
Anything  that  has  to  do  with  physical 
love  is  considered  pornographic.  The  time 
has  come  for  the  cinema  to  give  erotic¬ 
ism,  in  the  noble  sense  of  the  word,  its 
place. 

“Cinematographic  eroticism  needs  the 
mysteries  of  photography,  half-lights, 
filters  and  the  tricks  of  beautiful  music 
which  is  to  the  image  what  make-up  is 
to  a  woman,  In  other  words,  it  needs 
idealization  that  permits  the  imagination 
to  add  to  the  image. 

“When  a  film  is  called  commercial  there 
is  something  disparaging  about  the  re¬ 
mark.  But  a  commercial  film  is  a  success¬ 
ful  film,  one  that  makes  money.  I  hope 
my  film  will  make  money.  It  will  prove 
that  the  public  went  to  see  it  and  liked 
it.  It  takes  a  strange  kind  of  director  to 
set  out  to  make  an  uncommercial  film, 
that  is  to  say  a  film  that  nobody  goes 
to  see.” 


THE  FILM 

The  film,  in  fact,  while  based  on  Apolli¬ 
naire’s  text  and  dialogue  uses  many  film 
tricks  —  particularly  the  film  within  a  film. 

Our  hero  Romain  works  in  the  comput¬ 
er  room  of  a  bank  and  the  attractive 
girls  who  work  there  soon  set  him  day¬ 
dreaming  and  drawing  sketches  of  them 
in  little  or  no  clothes.  One  face  and  fig¬ 
ure  appears  more  often  than  the  others 
—  this  is  Florence,  his  fiancee. 

He  daydreams  about  Florence  and  her 
maid  —  a  fantasy  in  which  a  soldier 
happens  to  intrude  and  join  in  the  girls’ 
games.  Then  Romain  too  appears  in  his 
own  dream  but  then  wakes  up. 

He  goes  home  to  his  pleasant  flat  with 
its  enormous  photo  of  Florence  and  after 
perusing  a  book  falls  asleep  and  dreams 
that  he  has  been  left  a  16  mm  film  by 
his  uncle  Prince  Mony  Vibescu  —  to  be 
screened  only  by  members  of  the  family. 

Natasha,  a  beautiful  young  woman 
comes  into  focus.  She  will  be  the  com¬ 
mentator  of  the  film.  Then,  with  amaze¬ 
ment,  Romain  realizes  that  the  Prince 
Mony,  when  he  appears  on  the  screen 
could  be  his  twin  brother  and  that  the 
first  person  he  meets  in  Paris,  on  the 
Boulevard  Maslesherbes,  at  the  end  of 
the  previous  century,  looks  like  Florence, 
although  she  says  her  name  is  Culculine 
d’Ancone. 

The  Prince  and  Culculine  go  to  her  friend 
Alexine’s  home  and  enjoy  an  amusing 
party  a  trois  then  fall  asleep.  Two  burg¬ 
lars  appear,  tie  up  Mony  and  commit  a 
wide  range  of  outrages  on  the  girls.  But 
one  of  the  burglars  dies  and  to  avoid 
the  scandal  Prince  Mony  decides  to  go 
back  to  Rumania. 

Romain  now  has  to  interrupt  the 
screening  to  answer  the  telephone.  It  is 
his  manager  who  informs  him  that  owing 
to  his  Rumanian  origin  he  has  been  sel¬ 


Udo  Kier  and  Corinne  Clery  in  Just  Jaeckin’s  “L’Histoire  D'O”  another  French  film 
based  on  a  famous  erotic  novel. 


ected  to  attend  an  International  Banking 
Congress  in  Bucharest. 

So  now  Romain’s  real  journey  to  Ru¬ 
mania  is  interspersed  with  the  characters 
from  the  film. 

After  an  erotic  train  journey,  Romain 
finds  himself  in  Bucharest  where  Natasha 
(who  is  the  wife  of  the  Ambassador  of 
Morphavia),  greets  him. 

The  two  get  on  well  together  (you  can 
say  that  again)  and  when  they  meet  at 
the  Embassy  the  goings  on  in  the  place 
are  remarkably  varied  —  not  to  mention 
the  cabaret  at  the  Aux  Delices  du  Petit 
Pere. 

Romain  begins  to  learn  more  of  his 
uncle’s  past  —  the  time,  for  instance, 
when  he  was  on  the  Sino-Russian  front. 
From  enjoying  himself  with  two  barmaids 
and  being  ordered  to  make  love  to  the 
General’s  wife,  Prince  Mony  finds  him¬ 
self  in  a  Japanese  Red  Cross  camp  where 
a  nurse  (daughter  of  a  Polish  revolut¬ 
ionary  who  died  in  Siberia)  is  revenge¬ 


fully  liquidating  the  wounded  Russian  sold¬ 
iers. 

He  saves  Calculine  (remember  her) 
from  stripping  before  a  Japanese  officer 
but  is  then  taken  prisoner  and  suffered 
to  submit  to  the  curse  of  the  Eleven 
Thousand  Rods. 

Finally  Romain  wakes  up  in  his  flat. 
Apollinaire’s  book  has  fallen  from  his 
hands. 

He  goes  out  to  meet  Florence  but  they 
argue  and  he  leaves  her. 

At  the  office  Romain  makes  love  to 
one  of  the  girls  only  to  be  interrupted  by 
the  arrival  of  a  strangely  demonstrative 
Florence.  She  says  they  will  fulfil  an 
old  dream  together  and  go  on  a  pilgrim¬ 
age. 

And  she  hands  him  two  tickets  for  the 
Orient  Express.  Destination  Bucharest. 
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THE  MAGIC  OF  THE  EAST 


THE  PACKAGE  HOLIDAY  has  brought  the  most  far  off  areas 
into  the  realms  of  possibility  for  working-class  people  who,  in 
the  past,  could  never  have  contemplated  a  spell  in  Tokyo  or 
Bangkok. 

Miracle  films  are  soon  releasing  a  new  film  “ Hot  Sex  in 
Bangkok”  in  which  the  members  of  a  bowling  club  take  a 
a  trip  to  the  capital  of  Thailand  —  and  they're  soon  bowled 
over. 

Bangkok  offers  a  wide  range  of  entertainment  for  the  male 
tourist  from  massage  parlours  to  Turkish  baths,  from  dance 
halls  to  private  flats  where  the  most  private  of  parties  are 
organized. 


The  members  of  the  club  return  home  determined  that 
they  haven’t  seen  the  last  of  Bangkok  and  the  petite  Thai 
girls  whose  entertainment  repertoire  is  wider  than  they  ever 
imagined. 

Thailand  has  become  something  of  a  cult  these  days  with 
Emmanuelle  leading  the  way.  But  whereas  in  the  French 
production  it  is  a  European  colony  that  is  examined,  in  " Hot 
Sex  in  Bangkok”  we  move  into  the  famous  city  itself  and 
get  to  know  some  of  these  irresistible,  smiling  girls.  There’s 
Angela,  Suzie,  Jolly  —  three  small,  smooth  bodies  full  of 
eastern  promise. 


Below:  From  Michael  Thomas’s  film  about  a  package  holiday  to  Bangkok  (Miracle  Films). 
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FRENCHMAN 
IN  BANGKOK 

SECRETARY  for  Erotic  Expression  I  sup¬ 
pose  you  could  call  Patrick  (Jacques 
Corret).  He  works  for  business  tycoon, 
Francis  Ducas,  who  doesn’t  mind  how 
he  spends  his  money  so  long  as  his  sex¬ 
ual  appetite  is  satisfied.  It’s  done  him 
no  good  mind  you  —  the  stroke  that 
made  him  a  cripple  was  the  direct  out¬ 
come  of  his  excesses. 

Patrick,  who  prefers  to  be  known  as 
a  personal  secretary,  has  to  dig  up  new 
ideas  and  routines  for  his  boss  —  but 
it  has  to  be  fed  to  the  insatiable  tycoon 

—  on  a  tape  —  on  the  phone  —  on 
video  or  via  the  printed  word  —  he  can 
no  longer  actually  participate. 

One  month,  apparently,  Patrick  seemed 
right  out  of  new  ideas  and  Ducas  sent 
him  off  to  Bangkok.  Patrick’s  brief  was 
to  make  an  audio-visual  report  of  the 
massage  parlours.  At  the  time  I  was  real 
envious. 

Unfortunately  when  some  of  his  friends 
learned  that  Patrick  was  going  to  Thai¬ 
land  they  asked  him  to  do  a  favour  for 
them  —  to  buy  this  —  or  that.  Being  easy 
going  and  not  knowing  how  to  turn  any¬ 
one  down  Patrick  found  himself  saddled 
with  six  missions  each  more  outlandish 
than  the  last. 

But  Patrick  is  a  man  who  sticks  to  his 
word  and  he  was  determined  to  carry 
out  the  favours  at  any  cost. 

But  this  involved  him  with  some  real 
turned-on  girls  —  Anna  (Chris  Revlon) 
and  Dorothee  (Simone  Bach).  So  what 
with  the  audio-visual  report  of  the  parl¬ 
ours,  doing  the  favours  and  keeping  the 
girls  happy,  Patrick  finds  himself  blund¬ 
ering  from  one  tricky  situation  to  another 

—  the  gags  come  thick  and  fast.  The 
film,  Jambe  en  I’air  a  Bangkok  is  direct¬ 
ed  by  Henri  Sala. 


f 


Above:  pert  and  petite 


AMPONG  DAO 

an  attraction  in  the  new  film 


“HOT  SEX  IN  BANGKOK” 
a  forthcoming  MIRACLE  release 

Right:  From  Henri  Sala’s  ‘Jambe  en  Fair  a  Bangkok’. 
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Right:  Martine  Carol  in  Christian  Jaque  s 
Nana  (1954/55)  —  a  pert,  almost  inno¬ 
cent  portrayal  of  Zola’s  famous  heroine. 

the  french 
woman  in  the 
french  cinema 


from  martine  carol 
to  corinne  clery 

IT  IS  INTERESTING  that  in  France  women 
taken  a  more  active  role  in  the  arts  than 
in  other  European  countries  —  and,  as  far 
as  the  cinema  goes,  the  examination  of 
the  French  woman  is  today  very  complete. 
Not  only  are  there  many  more  women 
directors  than  eisewhere  —  Duras,  Varda, 
Moreau,  Kaplan,  Lipinska,  to  mention  a 
few,  but  the  role  of  woman  in  today  s 
society  is  pretty  well  covered  across  the 
classes  from  the  modern  be-jeaned  young 
types  in  Sautet’s  Vincent,  Francois,  Paul 
and  the  others  to  Claudine  Beccarie  s 
opening  declaration  “I  am  liberated,  I 
am  bisexual”,  in  Jean  Davy’s  Exhibition. 

As  Claudine  Serre  points  out  (Le^  Mon¬ 
de)  even  the  fashionable  trend  of  ‘retro’ 
—  setting  films  in  the  30’s  40’s  and  50’s 
_  is  revealing  when  it  comes  to  the  wo¬ 
man’s  role.  In  those  years  there  was  little 
opportunity  for  women  —  but  the  new 
‘retro’  films  show  woman  in  the  more  lib¬ 
erated  style  of  today  —  in  the  lounge 
rather  than  in  the  kitchen. 

Or,  as  Marie-Louise  Fabre,  of  the  Wo¬ 
men’s  League  of  Rights  says:  ‘‘In  the 
‘retro’  films  woman  has  already  become 
more  of  the  subject  but  this  has  only 
served  to  indicate  what  would  be  pro¬ 
duced.  In  films  like  Histoire  D'O  and  Ex¬ 
hibition  the  image  has  become  clear: 
remember  that  James  Bond  and  Tarzan 
were  an  anathema  to  Americans;  their 
clinics  were  filled  with  men  who  couldn’t 
stand  heights.  The  French  cinema  has 
resolved  the  problem  by  a  correlative 


abasement  of  the  victim.  Instead  of  strug-  one  hazarded  whether  a  girl  went  to  bed 

gling  to  seduce  James  Bond  today’s  girl  or  not;  today  it’s  whether  she’s  good  in 

acceeds  to  everything  and  immediately.”  bed  or  not.  The  rest  is  abolished.”  In  this 

Further,  Claire  Etcherelli,  authoress  of  kind  of  cinema  the  role  of  man  is  no 

Elire,  or  the  Real  Life  says:  “Yesterday  longer  very  brilliant,  rather  the  liberation 


Left:  Adam  contem¬ 
plates  Eve  and 
we  wonder  what  he 
thinks  of  liberation. 
From  the  French 
film  “The  Cat  at 
Night ”  —  woman 
cat-burglar  uses 
sex  to  overcome 
opposition. 
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of  woman  is  often  the  subordination  of 
man. 

The  positive  woman  was  already  in  the 
cinema  with  Nelly  Kaplan's  La  Fiancee 
du  Pirate.  She  wrote:  “One  had  to  film 
not  a  vanquished  or  repressed  woman  but, 
on  the  contrary,  a  ‘positive’  heroine.  One 
had  to  tell  the  story  of  an  individual  revolt, 
for  then  we  could  touch,  more  intimately, 
each  woman  when  she  finds  herself  alone 
in  the  home.” 

And  yet,  for  all  the  modern  demystific¬ 
ation  of  love  that  Godard  achieves  in 
Numero  Deux  and  the  depiction  of  ordin¬ 
ary  women  whose  men  find  they  have 
more  time  for  them  during  a  strike  (in 
Karmitz’s  Coup  pour  coup)  Parisians 
can  still  accept  a  retrospective  of  eleven 
films  starring  Martine  Carol  called,  by 
some,  the  French  Marilyn  (the  Olympic). 


And  for  all  the  artificiality  of  her  films 
Martine  Carol  is  not  so  wrongly  called  the 
French  Marilyn:  a  warm-hearted  young 
woman  who  needed  love  and  security  and 
had  not  the  intellectual  cynicism  to  con¬ 
quer  life  even  from  a  privileged  height. 

The  press  didn’t  take  her  attempted 
suicide  (the  result  of  a  chagrin  d’amour) 
in  1947  by  jumping  off  the  Alma  bridge 
into  the  Seine,  very  seriously.  They  thought 
it  was  a  publicity  stunt  by  a  young  actress 
whom  everyone  was  going  to  see  in  Tob¬ 
acco  Road. 

Her  life  continued  to  be  a  search  for 
happiness:  four  marriages,  nervous  de¬ 
pressions,  other  attempts  at  suicide  and 
finally  a  fatal  heart  attack  in  1967  at  the 
age  of  forty-six  when  her  legend  as  a  sex 
symbol  was  little  more  than  a  memory. 

The  years  of  Caroline  Cherie,  in  what¬ 


ever  guise,  were  the  golden  years  with 
a  fine  acting  performance  added  in  Lat- 
tuada’s  La  Pensionnaire  and  then  the  ill- 
fated  Lola  Montes  —  a  ‘film  maudiV  if 
there  ever  was  one. 

But  as  Jacques  Siclier  pertinently  re¬ 
marks:  “It  was  not  Lola  Montes  that  ruined 
the  career  of  Martine  Carol.  It  was  the 
arrival  of  Brigitte  Bardot  —  the  erotic 
talisman  of  the  young  generation  —  the 
free  woman  of  the  60’s.  Before  B.B.  Mar¬ 
tine  Carole  was  no  more  —  body  and 
soul  —  than  an  anachronistic  character 
from  the  forties. 

‘‘Her  end  too  was  pathetic  for  a  few 
days  after  her  burial,  thieves  broke  into 
her  grave  in  the  Cannes  cemetery  and 
stole  the  jewels  from  her  coffin  —  her 
last  luxury  —  her  last  glory  —  that  were 
buried  with  her.” 


(PINION 

A  GEOFFREY  FRANCIS 
JENNINGS  INTERVIEW 

G.F.J.  Let’s  say  you  are  Michele  Lamo- 
nier.  You  were  born  in  Lyons  and  are  now 
twenty-two  and  working  for  an  estate  agent 
jn  Paris  and  for  a  year  now  you  have 
been  a  very  close  friend  of  the  boss. 

Michele.  Yes,  but  it’s  a  very  easy  affair 
—  nothing  tense  about  it  you  understand. 

We  work  together  well  —  and  hard 
— -  and  it  seems  natural  somehow  that 
occasionaly  we  go  to  bed. 

G.F.J.  In  a  hotel? 

Michele.  Yes  -i—  we  have  our  favourite. 
G.F.J.  The  Frenchman  and  his  mistres  is 
a  pretty  stock  image  —  is  it  still  valid? 

Michele.  To  some  extent  but  it’s  taken 
some  knocks  in  recent  years  —  the  stud¬ 
ents  have  made  him  passe. 

G.F.J.  In  a  recent  French  film  the  hero 
picks  up  a  very  attractive  student  and 
takes  her  to  a  hotel.  As  soon  as  he  clim¬ 
axes  the  girl  gets  up  and  dresses,  refuses 


money  and  is  off.  Is  that  possihi 
Michele.  It’s  possible  a  ,G? 
possible  —  but  it’s  not  necessa  ^in9  is 
for  every  one.  ar,,y  true 

G.F.J.  A  few  years  back  it  was 
ening  in  London.  Now  London  911  haPP- 
be  braking  hard  and  it’s  all  hSe®ms  to 
in  Paris  —  at  least  there  seems  Ppening 

been  an  outburst  of  sex  films.  s  *°  have 

Michele.  Yes,  there  is  a  murh 
tolerant  attitude  now  to  erotic  f-?  more 
Emmanuelle  Histoire  D'O,  Exhihl-S  — 
Bete,  Onze  Mille  Verges  the  °n'  La 
have  been  impossible  three  vp>^  wou,d 
—  two  years  ago.  ars  a9° 

G.F.J.  Do  you  think  it  is  ref|ertorl  • 
young  peoples  attitudes?  Cled  ,n 


Michele.  For  young  people 


that  is 


from  say  eighteen  —  the  sex  film  aro 
what  you  call,  a  bit  of  a  giggle  ivf  im«2 
fantasizing  —  the  situations  anywavJ~ 
and  some  of  the  pretexts  •—  the  nseudn 
philosophy  —  well  —  they’re  banal  — 

but  some  of  the  sex  as  sex  is  nice  _ 

sometimes  not  so  nice  —  but  it  makes 
you  more  aware  of  what  relationships  can 
be  and  it  makes  life  that  bit  more  excit¬ 
ing. 

G.F.J.  And  more  dangerous  . . . 

Michele.  Not  really,  because  you  get 


to  know  lots  of  the  answers  without  hav¬ 
ing  to  learn  the  hard  way. 

G.F.J.  Is  your  boss  married? 

Michele.  No.  He  was  divorced  before 
I  met  him. 

G.F.J.  Would  you  have  an  affair  with  a 
married  man? 

Michele.  That’s  a  question  you  can 
only  answer  when  the  situation  arises  — 
and,  incidentally,  it’s  a  situation  that’s 
very  old  —  it  hasn’t  just  happened  with 
the  so-called  permissive  society  —  it’s  as 
old  as  marriage  itself. 

G.F.J.  Do  you  think  marriage  is  valid  to¬ 
day? 

Michele,  in  order  to  make  the  most 
of  oneself,  in  any  situation,  one  must 
have  some  self-discipline.  Unfortunately 
discipline  is  now  confused  with  repres¬ 
sion  and  it  has  become  a  dirty  word. 
We  must  be  humanely  disciplined  as 
children  and  adolescents,  and  in  marriage 
we  should  learn  to  discipline  ourselves 
in  a  relationship.  We  can  always  dissolve 
a  completely  incompatible  marriage.  If 
we  have  no  guidelines  there  will  be  no 
attempt  at  discipline.  I  really  believe  that 
nothing  great  in  this  world,  nothing  worth¬ 
while,  is  ever  achieved  without  some  de- 
Continued  page  28 
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the  film  in  the  history  of  art 


Above:  John  Martin's  ‘Belshazzar’s  Feast  showing  the  effective  perspective,  the  dramatic  placing  of  the  figures  and  the 
foreboding  sky  lit  by  a  light  that  could  be  either  natural  or  supernatural.  Apart  from  the  architectural  design  of  which 
Martin  made  some  serious  research,  the  whole  picture  anticipates  the  film  Biblical  epic. 


It  is  a  commonplace  to  say  that  the 
cinema  did  not  exist  before  David  Wark 
Griffith  and  as  Eisenstein  said:  “He  is 
like  God,  he  created  everything,  invented 
everything,  there  is  not  a  film-maker  in 
the  world  who  does  not  owe  him  some¬ 
thing.  The  best  of  Soviet  cinema  stems 
from  Intolerance.  As  for  me,  I  owe  him 
everything.” 

As  Raymond  Lefevre  has  said  in  his 
important  article  on  Griffith  (Cinema  73 
No.  172)  ‘we  must  credit  Griffith  for 
sequential  shots,  the  use  of  a  mobile 
camera,  narrative  montage  (the  fire  se¬ 
quence  in  the  music  hall  in  Dream  Street 
anc*  beginning  of  the  panic  that  en¬ 
sued  is  a  good  example),  the  descriptive 
insert,  the  flash-back  or  the  representat¬ 
ion  of  the  imagination  (the  fantasies  of 
Gypsy  in  Dream  Street).’ 


Perspective  and  Depth 

He  also  draws  attention  to  Griffith’! 
,?e,c°r  '°  heighten  the  dramati. 
content  but  he  does  not  in  fact  lay  enougl 
??r^ffh.0n  what  ima9e-wise  was  one  o 
Griffith  s  greatest  developments  and  tha 
was  the  creation  on  the  screen  of  deptl 
and  perspective  to  which  his  character 
ar®  ^?i_n  [elated  in  terms  of  drama. 

Griffith,  born  in  1875,  wanted  to  be 
playwright  and  poet  and  did,  in  fact  b€ 
come  a  theatre  critic  on  the  'Louisville 
Courier  Later  he  became  an  actor,  m 
grated  to  films  and  played  some  sma 
roles  and  sold  several  scenarios  to  th 
old  Biograph  company.  It  was  for  thi 
company  he  directed  his  first  film  i 
1908  in  four  days  —  The  Adventures  c 
Dollie,  the  story  of  a  girl  kidnapped  b 
Bohemians. 

At  this  time  films  were  made  in  ope 


air  studios  and  if  lighting  was  used  at 
all  it  was  of  the  most  primitive  type.  In 
fact  the  image  on  the  screen  was  flat, 
and  if,  as  one  critic  has  pointed  out,  one 
should  not  ignore  the  merits  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Brighton  School  of  Smith  and  Will¬ 
iamson  when  giving  Griffith  the  credit  for 
inventing  a  film  language,  full  credit  must 
be  given  to  Griffith  for  relating  good  lit¬ 
erature  and  classical  painting  to  his  new 
medium. 


law  of  sentimentality 

It  is,  in  fact,  a  paradox  that  Griffith’s 
ntellectual  background  as  a  writer  and 
iis  interest  in  art  were  first  his  strength 
md  later,  in  the  twenties,  his  weakness, 
or  Griffith  was  a  child  of  his  age  (he 
vas  twenty-five  at  the  turn  of  the  century) 
md  his  values  were  steeped  in  Victorian 
sentimentality  and  American  puritamsm 
-  two  elements  that  he  was  unable  to 
wercome  and  which  destroyed  him  when 
he  movies  became  talkies  and  the  themes 
md  dialogue  became  more  brittle  with 
wisecracks  and  the  American  comedy 
was  born. 


Jrama  of  Mature 

Nevertheless  Griffith’s  awareness  as  a 
vriter  and  poet  influenced  his  early  film- 
naking  for  the  good. 

“What  drama  of  nature,  what  a  melo¬ 
drama  of  the  supernatural,”  wrote  Anto- 
lin  Artaud  in  The  Theatre  and  its  Double' 
a  piece  in  ’Metamorphoses'  published 
>y  Gallimard  in  1938)  and  Artaud  was  a 
nan  of  the  cinema  as  well  as  the  theatre 
md  he  was  reacting  to  a  painting  much 
as  did  Griffith  a  quarter  of  century  earlier. 

The  painting  was  by  John  Martin  and 
t  was  called  Joshua  commanding  the  sun 


to  stand  still  upon  Gibeon.  Griffith  had 
a  collection  of  engravings  of  Martin's 
paintings  when  making  Intolerance  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Babylon  se¬ 
quences  in  that  masterpiece  of  cinematic 
art  were  directly  inspired  (visually)  by 
Martin’s  Belshazzar’s  Feast  and  The  Fall 
of  Babylon. 

John  Martin  was  born  in  1879  and  his 
first  big  success  was  the  ‘Joshua”  picture 
at  the  RA  in  1816. 

astonish  and  entertain 

Martin's  aim  with  these  very  large 
paintings  was  “to  astonish,  inform  and 
entertain”  and  he  was  undoubtedly  suc¬ 
cessful  in  this  for  his  paintings  were 
exhibited  in  England  and  America  and 
the  prints  of  them  bought  with  avidity. 
His  three  last  paintings,  the  ‘Judgement’ 
paintings,  (which  can  now  be  seen  in 
a  panorama  at  the  Tate),  were 
exhibited  as  a  kind  of  “panorama  show” 
and  as  William  Feaver  says  in  the  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  recent  Martin  exhibition 
in  London,  “Martin’s  special  effects  of 
terror  and  delight  became  established  as 
mighty  common  denominators  of  vision¬ 
ary  taste." 

Martin  himself  described  his  Belshaz¬ 
zar’s  feast  as  ‘‘a  perspective  of  feeling” 
forcing  the  eye  ever  inwards. 

No  wonder  Griffith,  who  had  so  brill¬ 
iantly  begun  to  integrate  all  the  film  tricks 
of  his  time  into  a  real  cinematic  langu¬ 
age,  saw  how  to  make  his  image  go 
back  into  the  distance  and  to  continue  a 
still  valid  principle  for  the  cinema:  ‘to 
astonish,  inform  and  entertain.’ 
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Left:  The  Babylon  scene  from  Griffith's  “In¬ 
tolerance”  (1916)  that  gave  to  the  screen 
a  new  dimension.  See  opposite  page. 

from  You  to  Us 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  enquiry  as  to  the  derivation  of 
‘blue’  as  used  in  its  “dirty”  connotation 
is  listed  in  the  Oxford  University  Dictio¬ 
nary  of  English.  Apparently  around  1600 
it  was  linked  with  drunkenness  (mainly  na¬ 
val))  and  when  tight  one  apparently  saw 
blue.  In  1838  in  Fraser’s  magazine  there 
is  mention  of  “cracking  jokes  and  bottles 
till  all  is  blue,”  and  in  1840  Carlisle,  com¬ 
menting  on  a  Diderot  essay,  writes  “the 
occasional  blueness  of  the  both  (writ¬ 
ings)  should  not  altogether  affright  us.” 

So  between  the  17th  and  19th  cent¬ 
uries  ‘blue’  moved  from  the  description  of 
being  drunk  to  the  description  of  the 
jokes  that  were  inevitably  told  while  in 
that  condition.  No  doubt  the  music  hall 
of  the  late  19th  century  developed  the 
idea,  finally  to  be  immortalized  in  Max 
Miller’s  ‘Blue  Book.* 

Yours  faithfully, 
Ronald  Snell,  Wimbledon. 


Dear  Sir, 

I  was  interested  in  your  comments 
about  the  importance  of  an  artist  (film¬ 
maker,  novelist  whatever)  leaving  the 
spectator  with  the  impression  that  he,  the 
artist,  had  gone  too  far.  Apart  from  the 
fact  that  any  serious  artist  goes  as  far 
as  his  own  feelings  and  talent  tell  him  to 
go  I  would  say  that  often  when  an  aud¬ 
ience  feels  that  a  director  has  gone  too 
far  there  is  a  considerable  loss  of  rapport 
to  the  detriment  of  the  film. 

Such  I  believe  to  be  the  case  of  Bo- 
rowczyk’s  La  Bete.  Apart  from  some  of 
the  ludicrous  dubbing  of  the  English  roles 
the  too  long  and  too  explicit  scenes  be¬ 
tween  Clarisse  de  I’Esperance  and  the 
Beast  were  eventually  met  with  derisive 
laughter  which,  to  my  mind,  completely 
ruined  the  very  carefully  built  up  lustful 
atmosphere  in  the  first  half  of  the  film. 

Ken  Russell’s  Lisztomania  also  suffers 
from  an  overdose  of  sex  indulgence  with 
the  consequence  that  by  the  time  the  final 
sequence  arrives  in  Wagner’s  castle  the 
audience  feels  satiated  and  cannot  take 
any  more. 

In  the  case  of  a  novel,  piece  of  music 
or  a  painting  it  is  likely  that  half  a  cent¬ 
ury  will  prove  the  artist  right  as  time  has 
vindicated  D.H.  Lawrence,  Stravinsky  or 
the  Impressionists.  A  film  director  does 
not  have  that  amount  of  time  to  play  with 
— .  or  does  he?  Will  Lisztomania  and  La 
Bete  be  coming  up  on  the  box  in  50 
years  time  in  Childrens  Hour? 

Yours  faithfully, 
Charles  Menton,  Harrogate. 


GODARD 


making 
different  films 
differently 


IT’S  SOMETHING  like  three  years  since 
Tout  va  Bien  introduced  a  Godard-Gor- 
in  feature  film  and  since  then  we  have 
heard  little  from  the  enfant  terrible  of  the 
French  cinema  although  at  forty-five  he 
can  no  longer  be  thought  of  as  an  enfant. 
Indeed,  with  his  latest  film,  Number  Two, 
which  we  have  been  waiting  for  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  he  may  be  in¬ 
dulging  in  a  touch  of  retro  —  even  nos- 
stalgia.  It’s  still  very  much  Godard  even 
if  he  is  more  mature  following  obviously  a 
long  stretch  of  soul-searching  at  a  vital 
point  in  his  career. 


Above:  A  key  scene  and  motif  from  Borowczyk’s  “La  Bete”  —  the  painting  seen 
here  is  glimpsed  through  half  closed  doors  early  in  the  film  and  continues  to  be  seen 


briefly  until  the  end.  “ My  favourite  painters 
Capelli  (an  Italian  painter  of  the  14th  cem 
ector.  The  illustration  shows  Guy  Tr6jan 
served,  his  son,  Mathurin. 

It  was  originally  made  on  videotape  at 
Grenoble  where  Godard  has  a  studio,  and 
then  transferred  to  film  and  as  such  de¬ 
monstrates  the  flexibility  of  the  medium 
with  the  added  advantage  of  being  able 
to  get  it  on  to  film. 

For  Godard  it  is  still  the  film-maker's 
job  not  to  present  the  illusion  of  reality 
but  to  create  another  reality  in  which 
the  cinema  seeks  out  the  truth  and  be¬ 
comes  an  instrument  of  knowledge. 

As  before,  Number  Two  is  an  editing 


are  often  very  little  known  —  Tomasso 
ury)  and  Henri  Lacourbe”  says  the  dir - 
as  the  Marquis  about  to  shave,  unob- 


of  ideas  seen  through  images,  characters 
and  words.  A  man  and  a  woman,  their 
children,  their  in-laws  —  their  problems 
—  their  comings  and  goings.  The  woman 
refuses  to  be  just  a  man’s  woman.  The 
children  ask  the  same  pertinent  questions. 

And  the  word  —  as  one  critic  has 
said:  ‘the  word  is  all  powerful  and  the 
images  follow  as  if  in  attendance.  Happ¬ 
iness,  child  psychology,  the  significance 
of  puns,  women’s  sexuality,  violence,  rape, 
Continued  page  28 
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memory,  birth,  death,  —  all  form  the 
dialectic. 

Godard  used  to  say:  —  one  has  to 
make  a  film  politically  not  a  political 
film. 

Now  he  says:  To  make  ‘different’  films 
is  to  live  the  work  of  making  a  film  diff¬ 
erently,  economically  as  well  as  psycho¬ 
logically. 

Number  Two  is  such  a  film  in  which 
Godard  introduces  his  ideas,  his  memor¬ 
ies,  the  odd  things  that  stir  him,  the 
snatch  of  a  song,  a  woman's  body,  the 
words  of  a  child  .  .  .  they  are  captured 
and  edited  into  an  essentially  Godardian 
vision. 

About  the  film  Godard  says:  Number 
Two  by  its  very  title  indicates  a  new  state¬ 
ment  of  fact,  a  programme  of  directions. 
It’s  essential  to  make  one  film  rather 
than  another  but  also  to  make  the  films  that 
are  possible  from  where  one  is.  To  under¬ 
stand  this  one  must  look  around  oneself. 
And  one  begins  by  seeing  the  elements 
of  society,  women,  men,  children,  work, 
the  kitchen,  old  people,  solitude,  all  this 
has  its  daily  cadences.  To  be  close  to 
the  public,  that’s  good,  we  haven’t  got 
there  yet  but  with  Number  Two  we  have 
started.  The  daily  cadences,  are  the  pub¬ 
lic,  who  in  their  daily  lives  invent  them. 

Whether  you’re  Marxist  or  Maoist  the 
rapport  between  men  and  women  is  the 
important  thing.  The  novelty  of  Number 
Two  is  that  it’s  entirely  a  women’s  discourse 
(the  producer  of  the  film,  a  little  girl  and 
Germaine  Greer).  Women  have  not  yet 
access  to  the  material  means  of  communic¬ 
ation.  But  the  cinema,  like  other  things, 
would  not  exist  without  ivomen. 

And  I  want  it  to  exist  but  in  a  different 
way.  How  can  one  film  differently  —  away 
from  Hollywood  —  away  from  the  Nouvelle 
Vague.  It’s  not  important  today  that  one 
makes  a  film  called  All’s  Well  or  All’s  Bad. 
A  film  has  the  power  to  show  what  goes 
on.  But  we  must  control  this  power. 


OPINION:  From  page  25 

gree  of  discipline.  Mere  emotionalism  is 

infantile,  in  life  as  in  art. 

G.F.J.  Early  discipline  can  always  be  in¬ 
terpreted  as  conditioning  the  child  for  a 
particular  society. 

Michele.  To  me  that  is  a  Marxist  half- 
truth.  Certainly  this  is  not  the  best  of 
all  worlds  and  education  needs,  and  has 
been  getting,  a  spring-clean  —  but  change 
is  best  arrived  at  democratically  —  not 
by  violence.  Surely  one  learned  that  in 
the  May  1968  demonstrations.  Violence 
only  creates,  in  the  end,  an  active  op¬ 
position  from  even  the  most  docile  mem¬ 
bers  of  society,  and  you  are  back  where 
you  started. 

G.F.J.  But  there  is  still  a  very  strong 
Establishment  that  makes  it  difficult  for 
even  talented  newcomers  to  make  their 
way  —  TV  and  radio  for  instance. 

Michele.  There  is  bound  to  be  a  certain 
amount  of  nepotism  and  favouritism  un¬ 
der  any  regime  —  you  don’t  imagine  the 
Communist  bloc  is  free  of  it  do  you? 
G.F.J.  You  are  obviously  a  serious-minded 
and  intelligent  person  . 

Michele.  Well,  I  have  a  degree. 

G.F.J.  Do  you  find  you  analyse  your  re¬ 
lationships  as  you  analyse  your  politics  or 
do  you  just  let  your  senses  take  over? 

I  can’t  imagine  you,  for  instance,  doing 
a  submissive  act  —  letting  someone  tie 
you  up  for  instance. 

Michele.  A  man  may  not  understand 
this  but  for  a  woman  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  total  love  —  a  woman  will  do 
incredible  things  to  please  a  man  if  she 
really  loves  him. 

G.F.JJ.  Is  it  like  that  with  your  boss? 

Michele.  No.  At  the  moment  we  both 
get  a  lot  of  fun  from  it  but  he  needs  me 
more  than  I  do  him  —  as  a  matter  of  fact 
there  are  two  other  men  in  my  life  whose 
company  I  enjoy  but  with  whom  I  am  not 
totally  in  love. 

G.F.J.  Do  you  want  to  be? 

Michele.  I’m  scared  of  the  situation  be¬ 
cause  I  realise  that  it  can  be  a  heaven 
or  hell. 


G.F.J.  Do  you  compare  your  men  friends? 
When  you’re  making  love  with  one  do  you 
wish  you  were  with  one  of  the  others? 

Michele.  No  —  but  I  fantazise. 

G.F.J.  Surely  one  is  better  at  it  than  the 
others. 

Michele.  Yes  —  but  he  has  no  sense 
humour  and  he  thinks  he  is  God’s  gift 
to  women. 

G.F.J.  So  you  like  it  with  him  but  don’t 
like  him  knowing  that  you  like  it. 

Michele.  Yes,  perhaps  that’s  it.  The  other 
two  I  control  —  but  with  him  I  cannot 
break  his  ego  because  he  knows  that  he 
really  is  good  in  bed  and  he  can  give  me 
so  much  pleasure  —  to  the  point  of  suffer- 
ing. 

G.F.J.  But  you’re  not  in  love  with  him? 

Michele.  No  —  if  he  were  not  so 
selfish  and  not  so  mean  with  money. 
G.F.J.  You  say  he’s  good  in  bed  —  what 
makes  him  so? 

Michele.  His  assurance  and  complete 
lack  of  shyness  —  he  does  things  that 
I  once  thought  outrageous  but  now  I  see 
are  just  ways  of  enjoying  sex  and  you 
become  sort  of  initiated  and  you  begin 
to  think  of  yourself  as  very  fortunate  be¬ 
cause  you  know  so  many  women  who 
know  nothing  of  these  things. 

G.F.J.  Perhaps  he  has  corrupted  you? 

Michele.  Are  you  serious? 

G.F.J.  Why  not.  You  may  need  his  kind 
of  sex  as  a  drug  addict  needs  his  drug. 

Michele.  The  pleasure  of  sex  cannot 
be  compared  with  drug  addiction,  it’s 
preposterous. 

G.F.J.  You  are  an  educated  young  woman 
—  it  may  not  be  the  same  with  a  less 
disciplined  person. 

Michele.  Sex  creates  its  own  natural  be¬ 
haviour  —  behaviour  patterns  may  differ 
from  couple  to  couple  but  the  operative 
word  is  natural  —  sex  is  natural  —  and 
there  is  no  one  part  of  the  body  that 
is  less  decent  than  another  —  every  limb, 
every  organ  is  part  of  a  natural  whole. 

The  name  of  the  interviewee  and  her 
job  are,  as  in  previous  interviews,  ficti¬ 
tious. 
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Right:  Henri  Vidal  and  a  wax  doll  in  Marc 
Allegret’s  ' Sois  belle  et  tais-toi '  —  dolls 
have  been  in  for  a  long  time. 

A  DICTIONARY 
OF  EROTIC 
CINEMA  (D) 

THIS  MONTH  we  hand  our  Dictionary  of 
Erotic  Cinema  over  to  a  reader  who  has 
been  enthusiastic  enough  to  list  his  choice 
which  we  feel  we  can  hardly  better.  Un¬ 
fortunately  he  has  given  us  only  his  init¬ 
ials  so  we  assume  he  wishes  to  remain 
anonymous  —  but  we  thank  him  or  (we 
feel  unlikely)  her,  nevertheless. 

Denmark.  Kingdom  of  everything  erotic 
making  the  inclusion  of  ‘Danish’  in  the 
title  an  added  box-office  attraction.  Re¬ 
cent  examples  include  Danish  Bed  and 
Board,  Danish  Blue,  Danish  Dentist  on 
the  Job  Danish  Love  Acts,  Danish  Pillow 
Talk. 

Dentist.  Maybe  it’s  because  a  dentist  is 
in  a  position  to  administer  anaesthetic 
thereby  inducing  sleep  and  the  possibility 
of  seduction  that  has  made  him  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  some  screen  erotica  as  in  Appa- 
ssionata  and  Danish  dentist  on  the  Job. 
Devil.  The  devil’s  association  with  evil 
has  led  to  his  influence  in  many  a  sexual 
theme  from  Russell’s  The  Devils  to  lesser 
productions  such  as  Rosemary’s  Baby,  Dev¬ 
il’s  Nightmare,  Devil  and  the  Dead,  Sec¬ 
ret  Rites,  Blood  Devils,  Creatures  of  Evil, 
Devil's  Rein  etc. 

Death.  Strangely,  perhaps,  death  has  its 
association  with  Erotic  Cinema.  Death 
has  no  Sting,  Death  maybe  your  Santa 
Claus,  Death  and  the  Maiden,  Death  oc¬ 
curred  lest  Night,  Disciple  of  Death.  And 
•dead’  es  an  adjective  has  its  impact: 
Dead  Sexy  and  Deadly  Weapons. 
Decameron.  Probably  the  most  used 
source  tor  film  scripts  in  recent  years. 
After  Pasolini’s  original  we  have  Decam¬ 
eron  S/'s  (shown  as  Forbidden  Decam¬ 
eron)'  Decameron  Nero  (Black  Decam¬ 
eron);  Decameron  Part  2;  Part  3;  Deca¬ 
meron’s  Jetty  Kittens;  Decameron  Sin¬ 
ners. 

Doll.  Besides  real-life  dollies  so  essential 
to  cinema  erotica  such  as  Sandra  Julien 
in  Dolls  for  Sale,  the  plastic  doll  has 
become  popular  on  the  large  screen.  Ber- 
langa's  Life  Size  seems  the  best  example 
but  the  illustrations  from  Swinging  Mod¬ 
els  (June  1975)  seem  to  indicate  a  fe¬ 
male  interest  in  the  Male  Doll. 

Diary.  A  word  as  electric  as  ‘Secret’  — 
all  can  be  revealed  when  a  diary  is  open¬ 
ed...  end  so:  Diary  of  a  Nymphomaniac 
(Le  journal  intime  d’une  Nymphomaniac); 
Diary  of  e  Half-Virgin;  Secret  diary  of  a 
Teenager  (Diario  Segreto  di  una  mino- 
renne),  Diario  segreto  da  un  carcere  fem- 
minile  (released  now  as  Love  in  a  Wo¬ 
man's  Prison). 

Dracula.  Dracula  films  have  always  had 
their  hint  of  eroticism:  maidens  claimed 
while  alone  in  their  beds  etc.  As  time 
has  gone  by  the  sex  content  has  become 

^Doctor.  In  films  doctors  appear  to  be 
a  randy  l°t:  Nurses  on  the  Job,  Climax, 
Play  the  ^ ame  or  teave  the  Bed 

Dreams.  Always  useful  to  create  am¬ 
biguity  etc.  is  it  real?  —  is  it  just  a 
dream?  ,  ,  .. 

Darkness.  In  less  enlightened  times 

’lights  out’  in  a  bedroom  scene  implied 

the  consumation  of  a  relationship  an 
imposed  form  of  censorship  like  the  open 
air  camera  moving  from  the  recumbent 

To  page  30 

D  for  Dietrich  —  Erwin  C.  Dietrich,  pro¬ 
ducer  of  many  sexy  films  including  this 
one  illustrated  right:  1 Swinging  Young 
Masseuses  odd  way  of  masseusing. 


* 


JP 


Above:  Sylvia  Kristel  in  " Naked  over  the  Fence”  and  below 
a  scene  from  the  same  production.  The  story  conc¬ 
erns  a  young  couple  coerced  into  making  a  shady  erotic 
film  and  who  are  subsequently  involved  in  blackmail  and 
murder.  Frans  We':sz  directed  this  Dutch  film. 


Left:  D  for 
Danish  — 
from  the  film 
‘BordelleV. 


DICTIONARY  OF  EROTIC  CINEMA 

From  previous  page 

pair  to  the  sky  when  7e  moment  critique ’ 
looked  imminent.  Added  impact  could 
also  be  gained  by  shaking  the  camera. 
Today  darkness  is  used  to  heighten  sus- 

To  next  page 
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happi¬ 
ness 
is  too 
precious 
to  risk 
but  men 
risk  it 


Right  and  Below:  Two  scenes  from  7  am 
Available ’  (Cinecenta)  which  stars  Janine 
Reynaud.  Michel  Lemoine,  and  Claudia 
Coste. 

LOUIS  DUCHESNE’S  production,  Les  De- 
saxees  (I  am  Available)  stars  Janine  Rey¬ 
naud,  Michel  Lemoine  and  Claudia  Coste. 

It’s  a  moral  enough  if  erotic  story  which 
points  out  the  dangers  of  treating  too 
lightly  the  happiness  one  has  and  risking 
it  for  thoughtless  but  obsessional  relation¬ 
ships. 

Michel  is  a  husband  who  has  an  attract¬ 
ive  wife  but  he  cannot  resist  the  lure  of 
another  woman  when  opportunity  presents 
itself  and  he  is  not  beyond  embarrassing 
her  by  apparently  accidentally  showing 
some  slides  to  party  guests  of  his  wife 
in  several  erotic  positions  while  running 
through  some  transparencies  taken  on  a 
safari. 

Even  though  a  relationship  is  built  up 
over  a  period  of  years  it  is  still  vulner¬ 
able  to  neglect  and  hurt  and  sometimes 
a  point  arrives,  some  incident,  some  cat¬ 
astrophe  occurs,  that  makes  reconciliat¬ 
ion  impossible  and  only  bitter  regret  re¬ 
mains. 


From  previous  page 


pense  in  a  sex-horror  film. 

Daughter  (Daddy).  A  favourite  subject 
for  revealing  all,  from  teenage  problems 
(the  sex  report  with  the  now  overplayed 
parents  astonished  to  learn  their  daugh¬ 
ter  is  on  the  pill)  through  horror  titles 
such  as  La  figlia  di  Frankenstein  (shown 
as  Lady  Frankenstein )  and  Daughter  of 
Darkness  to  the  inter-family  relation  such 
as  Daddy  Darling  (Hellie  Louise  being  the 
most  appealing  daughter  one  could  im¬ 
agine. 
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Right:  Rossellini  (left)  during  the  shoot¬ 
ing  of  ‘The  Messiah'. 

the 

film  scene 

IF  THE  19TH  London  Film  Festival  had 
many  disappointments  it  also  had  its 
splendid  moments  as  with  Theodor  Angel- 
opoulos’s  The  Travelling  Players  (a  splen¬ 
did  idea,  catching  a  country  through  the 
eyes  of  a  theatre  company  on  tour  with 
a  mythical  play  Golfo  the  Shepherdess) , 
Winstanley,  Orders  Kaspar  Hauser,  Fox, 
Terayama’s  Pastoral  Hide  and  Seek,  Cas- 
savettes’  A  Woman  under  the  Influence. 

It’s  good  to  know  that  so  many  of  them 
are  getting  a  quick  start  into  commercial 
distribution  —  Fox,  Kaspar  Hauser,  Wo¬ 
man  under  the  Influence,  Confrontation, 
are  all  under  way. 

Fassbinder’s  Fox  has  this  prolific  dir¬ 
ector  really  on  form  with  an  impressively 
real  and  sympathetic  portrait  of  a  young 
homosexual,  from  a  poor  background,  who 
wins  a  large  sum  of  money  in  a  lottery 
and  is  cruelly  tricked  out  of  it  by  the 
man  with  whom  he  falls  in  love. 

FASSBINDER 

Fassbinder  himself  plays  the  role  of 
the  homosexual  nicknamed  Fox  and  slow¬ 
ly  wins  over  our  sympathy  although  he 
insists  this  is  not  the  basic  point:  “I  think”, 
says  Fassbinder,  “that  the  fact  that  Franz 
is  made  ill  by  the  pressures,  the  oppres¬ 
sions  of  the  others,  no  longer  has  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  sympathy . . .  that’s  im¬ 
portant  to  me.  The  viewer  has  the  chance 
to  see  that  such  experiences  can  really 
make  you  ill.  Okay,  we  know  about  these 
psychosomatic  connections  but  a  lot  of 
people  don’t.  That  realisation,  I  think,  is 
much  more  important  than  pursuing  a  fac¬ 
ile  sympathy.” 

But  Franz  (Fox)  does  win  our  sym¬ 
pathy  and  this  makes  his  tragic,  rejected 
death  all  the  more  terrible. 

ROSSELLINI  -  CHABROL 

Another  disappointment  was  Rosselli¬ 
ni  s  The  Messiah  which  was  a  pedestrian 
evocation  of,  basically,  .the  Gospel  of  St. 
John,  coming  alive  rarely  but  certainly  at 
the  very  effective  trial  scene  with  its 
vital  movement  and  groupings.  Told  bar¬ 


ely,  without  the  aid  of  music,  except 
for  some  authentic-sounding  ethnical  mel¬ 
odies,  the  film  demystifies  in  the  current 
fashion  with  the  exception  of  having  the 
mother  of  Jesus  untouched  by  time. 

Another  director  to  disappoint  was  Clau¬ 
de  Chabrol  with  The  Way  to  Pleasure  and 
Innocents  with  Dirty  Hands.  The  former 
is  virtually  the  script-writer  Paul  Gega- 
uff’s  own  marital  difficulties  that  ended 
in  divorce  played  by  himself,  his  former 
wife  and  his  daughter.  It  is  another  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  autobiographical  fiction  style 
which  can  so  often  add  a  new  dimension 
of  emotion  but  here  neither  director  nor 
actor  seem  to  have  equated  satisfact¬ 
orily  reality  with  realism  either  in  the 
direction  or  the  acting. 

One  can  overlay  a  thriller  with  ideas 
about  ‘woman  the  plaything  of  a  civiliz¬ 
ation  controlled  by  men.  with  men’s  laws 
that  make  women  mere  objects’,  but  in 
the  end  it  stands  or  falls  on  the  suspense 
and  probability  achieved  and  Innocents 
with  Dirty  Hands  soon  lost  both  for  this 
viewer  despite  some  nice  Chabrol  touch¬ 
es. 

Below:  Dustin  Hoffman  (Lenny)  and  Vale¬ 
rie  Perrine  (Honey)  in  Bob  Fosse’s  fine 
'Lenny'.  An  excellent  sound-track  LP 
(United  Artists)  has  been  re-issued. 


CONFRONTATION 

Confrontation,  a  Swiss  film  directed  by 
Rolf  Lyssy  is  another  LFF  film  to  have 
a  quick  release  (at  the  Phoenix,  East 
Finchley). 

This  is  the  true  story  of  David  Frank¬ 
furter  (played  by  Peter  Bollag)  a  young 
Jewish  medical  student  in  Berne  in  1936 
who,  aghast  at  the  activities  of  Wilhelm 
Gustloff,  the  leader  of  the  Swiss  branch 
of  the  Nazi  party  (preparing  for  the  hop¬ 
ed-for  Hitler  take-over  of  Switzerland) 
becomes  depressed  and  ill  and  contemp¬ 
lates  suicide. 

But  on  January  31st,  1936  he  takes  a 
one-way  rail  ticket  to  the  popular  skiing 
resort  of  Davos  where  Gustloff  lives.  A 
few  days  later  he  visit’s  the  Nazi’s  flat 
and  shoots  him  at  close  range,  flees  and 
then  gives  himself  up  to  the  local  police. 

The  case  is  eventually  brought  to  trial 
in  the  Canton  of  Grisons.  It  presents  a 
difficult  task  for  the  five  presiding  jud¬ 
ges  as  considerable  diplomatic  pressure 
is  applied  by  Germany  to  demand  that 
the  culprit  be  given  an  exemplary  punish¬ 
ment.  In  Germany  all  Jewish  functions  are 
cancelled  by  the  Government  although 
things  are  played  down  a  little  because 
of  the  forthcoming  Olympic  Games  in  Ber¬ 
lin. 

At  the  trial  the  State  Attorney  denies 
any  political  motives  for  the  murder  while 
the  Council  for  the  defence  points  out  the 
fatal  situation  of  the  Jewish  population  in 
Germany.  Frankfurter  confesses  to  the 
examining  magistrate  that  he  committed 
the  murder  as  an  act  of  vengeance  be¬ 
cause  of  the  Nazi  persecution  of  Jews 
in  Germany,  but  resolutely  denies  that  he 
is  an  agent  of  a  political  party  or  that 
there  were  any  accomplices. 

Frankfurter  is  sentenced  to  18  years  of 
imprisonment  —  three  more  than  the  mini¬ 
mum  sentence  allowed.  In  1945,  after  the 
war  has  finished,  he  is  released  and  moves 
to  Israel  where  he  lives  today  with  his 
family.  The  end  of  the  film  contains  an 
interview  with  the  real  David  Frankfurter  at 
his  home. 

The  period  sense  of  repression  by  fear 
is  well  achieved  showing  how  an  aggres¬ 
sive  minority  can  gain  power  —  and 
could  again.  Yet  another  excellent  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  growing  Swiss  cinema. 

THACKERAY 

DESPITE  THE  meticulous  attention  to  de¬ 
tail  by  an  impressive  array  of  experts, 
its  superb  mounting  and  beautiful  photo¬ 
graphy  by  John  Alcott,  Stanley  Kubrick's 
three-hour  long  adaptation  of  Thackeray’s 
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Right:  From  "Sex  Rally"  (Target) 

Barry  Lyndon  leaves  one  with  a  sense 
of  dissatisfaction. 

It’s  the  story  a  naive,  young  Irishman 
who  runs  off  and  joins  the  British  army 
believing  he  has  killed  a  man  in  a  duel; 
his  desertion,  then  enforced  enlistment 
into  the  German  army,  his  escape 
and  rise  to  fortune  as  a  professional 
gambler,  his  cynical  marriage  to  a  widow 
of  fortune  and  his  final  downfall  at  the 
hands  of  her  son. 

On  the  face  of  it,  it  has  the  material 
for  an  epic-type  production  but  Kubrick, 
in  remaining  true  to  Thackeray’s  style  and 
using  a  spoken  commentary  seems  to 
have  lost  a  dramatic  emphasis  even  in 
some  of  the  more  lively  episodes. 

Barry’s  change  from  a  naive  boy  to 
a  corrupt,  cynical  man  is  not  well  estab¬ 
lished,  only  referred  to  in  the  commentary, 
and  when  his  loose  character  is  described 
(when  he  gains  an  award  for  bravery)  it 
comes  as  something  of  a  surprise.  Per¬ 
haps  in  keeping  the  commentary  Kubrick 
has  allowed  the  image  to  become  less 
effective  and  he  is  burdened  with  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  unsympathetic  characters. 

The  idea  of  an  innocent  passionate 
young  Irish  boy  made  corrupt  by  the 
company  he  keeps  in  the  army,  becoming 
something  of  a  blackguard  and  an  ad¬ 
venturer  but  finally  allowing  himself  to 
be  destroyed  by  a  chivalrous  gesture,  is 
great,  but  it  gets  lost.  The  depiction  of 
loose-living  18-1 9th  century  society  is 
nicely  evoked  in  cameo  characterizations 
and  the  quality  of  the  candle-lit  images 
has  a  colour  quality  reminiscent  of  Wright 
of  Derby. 

Always  concerned  with  violence  and 
corruption  Kubrick,  here,  well  shows  how 
violence  lay  beneath  the  surface  of  polite 
society  —  it  was  controlled,  for  the  most 
art,  by  a  rigid  code  of  manners  imposed 
bv  ‘the  quality’  and  it  remained  so  until 
the  First  World  War. 

Fresh  from  festival  acclaim  (best  act¬ 
ress  award  for  Gena  Rowlands  at  San 
Sebastian)  and  the  London  Film  Fest¬ 
ival  is  John  Cassavetes’  further  examin¬ 
ation  of  the  marital  scene  A  Woman  urn 
der  the  Influence  (Curzon). 

The  situation  and  the  characters  are, 
on  the  face  of  it,  banal,  but  such  is  the 
intimate  authenticity  of  the  playing  and 


direction  we  move  into  this  psychologic¬ 
ally  distressed  household  with  sympathy 
and  concern. 

Nick  (Peter  Falk)  is  a  construction 
foreman  whose  extrovert  and  often  insens¬ 
itive  character  has  dominated  his  wife, 
Mabel,  in  all  things.  She  has  lost  her  per¬ 
sonality  and  takes  to  drink  to  try  and 
establish  some  convinction  in  her  life. 


But  her  neurosis  finally  gives  way  to 
dangerous  hysteria  and  she  is  sent  away 
for  treatment. 

Nick  tackles  her  absence  stoically,  iT 
lugubriously,  and  when  Mabel  returns,  she 
still  requires  an  understanding  of  which 
he  is  incapable  and  she  attempts  a  final 
terrible  suicide. 
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Correct  at  time  of  going  to  Press. 
Readers  are  advised  to  check 
before  making  a  journey  as  these 
programmes  are  subject  to  altera - 
tlon. 


Academy  1.  Hester  Street. 
Academy  2.  Jancso’s  Elekt- 
reia  and  Bartok’s  Marvellous 
Mandarin  Next  Prog.  ‘Leg¬ 
acy’  and  ‘Autobiography  of 
a  Princess’ 

Academy  3.  Carne’s  Les  En- 
fants  du  Paradis. 

Berkeley  1.  Pasolini’s  Decam¬ 
eron  and  Canterbury  Tales. 
Berkeley  2.  Antonioni’s  The 
Passenger  and  Laurel  and 
Hardy’s  Laughing  Twenties. 
Centa  Cinema.  Erotic  Dreams 
and  Golden  Saloon  of  Sex. 
Cinegate. 

Fassbinder’s  great  new  film, 
Fox. 

Continentale.  Shark’s  Trea¬ 
sure  and  Moon  Runners. 
From  Jan.  8th:  Rancho  De 
Luxe. 


Sa /rzon  John  Cassavetes’  A 
Woman  under  the  Influence. 
Classic  Charing  X  Road.  The 
ups  and  downs  of  a  Handy¬ 
man  and  Caged  Heat. 
Classic  Moulin.  Anita  and  Sex 
Express. 

ELec?fr'c  Cinema  Club.  Porto- 
bello  Rd. 

Gala  .  Royal.  Bergman’s  The 
Magic  Flute. 

Lol?est®r  Square  Jacey.  From 
lena  Deranged  and  Magda- 

Jacey  Trafalgar  Square.  Hot 
Ups  and  The  Amorous  Milk- 
man. 


Jacey  Charing  Cross  Rd.  Re¬ 
luctant  Virgin  and  Erika  the 
Performer  1  (14);  Truck  Stop 
Women  and  When  Girls  Un 
dress  15  (14). 

Pic<?adi,,y  Classic.  Secrets  o 
a  Women’s  Prison  and  Sins 
within  the  Family 
p^flc  Victoria.  Earthquake 
Phoenix  (East  Finchley)  Th< 
Lnigma  of  Kaspar  Hauser. 
R;rr°™  uth  Confrontation 
mingham  Cinephone.  Taki 

ihlS  r[?y  Body  and  Sex  s 
^®.,OIympics  4  <7)'  Emms 
nuelle  and  Secrets  of 
Door  to  Door  Salesman  1 
(/);  Hot  Bed  of  Sex  an 
^  Every  night  of  the  Week  1 

Birmingham,  Jacey.  Doctor  i 
the  Nude  and  Mama’s  Dirl 
Girls  4  (7);  S  for  Sex  an 
Wife  swappers  French  Styl 
1*1  (7);  The  Violator  an 

Abby  18  (7). 


CLASSICS 

Brixton.  Dragon’s  Teeth  and 
Law  Inforcers  11  (7);  God¬ 
father  of  Hong  Kong  and 
Eyes  without  a  Face  18  (7); 
Easy  Rider  and  Midnight 
Cowboy  25  (7). 

Camberley  1.  Stardust  and 
That’ll  be  the  Day  4  (7); 
Earthquake  18  (14); 
Camberley  2.  James  Bond 
double  4  (7);  Airport  76  and 
Silent  Running  11  (7);  Night 
Moves  and  Petersen  25  (7). 
Camberley  3.  Confessions  of 
Pop  Performer  11  (7);  Easy 
Rider  and  Midnight  Cowboy 
18  (7)  Bug  and  Framed  25 
(7). 

Dalston.  Goldfinger  and  You 
only  Live  Twice  5  (6)  Free¬ 
bie  and  the  Bean  and  Con¬ 
fessions  of  a  Window  Clean¬ 
er  12  (6);  Graduate  and 
Midnight  Cowboy  19  (6); 

Without  a  Stitch  and  Danish 
Pillow  Talk. 

Gerrards  Cross.  Earthquake 
11  (14). 

Hampstead.  Earthquake  4  (14; 
Gone  with  the  Wind  18  (7). 
Hayes.  Earthquake  4  (14); 

Gone  with  the  Wind  18  (7). 
Hendon  1.  Earthquake  25  (7). 
Hendon  2.  Cabaret  and  Little 
Murders  4  (7);  Bite  the  Bul¬ 
let  and  Red  Circle  18  (7); 
Stardust  and  That’ll  be  the 
Day  25  (7). 

Hendon  3.  Soldier  Blue  and 
Straw  Dogs  4  (7);  Amorous 
Milkman  and  Some  like  it 
Sexy  11  (7);  Exorcist  18 

(7);Temple  of  the  Dragon 
and  Man  to  Respect  25  (7). 
Kilburn.  Earthquake  4  (14); 

Gone  with  the  Wind  18  (7). 
Praed  Street.  Truck  Stop  Wo¬ 
men  and  While  girls  Un¬ 
dress  4  (7);  Confessions  of 
a  Male  Escort  11  (7);  Sex 

in  the  Office  18  (7);  Maid 
in  Sweden  and  Scavengers 
23  (7). 

Liverpool  Classic.  White  Line 
Fever  and  Night  Caller  4 
(7);  Mandingo  11  (7);  The 
Towering  Inferno  18  (7); 
Race  with  the  Devil  and 
Blue  Knight  25  (7). 

TATTLER  CLUBS 

Colindale  Tatler.  Randy  Wi¬ 
dow  and  Tempt  me  Take 
me  4  (7);  Hamburg  city  of 
Sin  and  Satan’s  Sadists  11 
(7);  Sex  Party  and  Fornicon 
18  (7);  These  Pleasures 

Condemned  and  Danish  Pil¬ 
low  Talk  25  (7). 

Stockwell  Tatler.  Hamburg 
city  of  Sin  and  Satan’s  Sad¬ 
ists  4  (7);  All  American  Girl 


and  Pulse  11  (7);  Dirty 

Girls  and  Sex  Odyssey  18 
(7);  There  was  a  little  girl 
and  The  Suckers  25  (7). 

Walthamstow  Tatler.  Keyhole 
Report  and  Teenage  Seduc¬ 
ers  4  (7);  Take  me  in  and 
Tale  of  3  Virgins  11  (7); 

All  American  Girl  and  Pulse 
18  (7);  Dirty  Girls  and  Sex 
Odyssey  25  (7). 

Huddersfield  Tatler.  Big  Bust 
Out  and  Love  Garden  4  (7); 
Danish  Modern  and  The  Ab¬ 
ductors  11  (7);  Clamdigger’s 
Daughter  and  Secretary’s 
Party  18  (7);  Kiss  the  Miss 
and  Trader  Hornee  25  (7). 

Leeds  Tatler.  Sex  Party  and 
Fornicon  4  (7);  These 

Pleasures  Condemned  and 
Love  Swedish  Style  11  (7); 
Model  Hunters  and  Fringe 
Benefits  18  (7);  Randy 

young  Secretaries  and  Old¬ 
est  Profession  25  (7). 

Liverpool,  Tatler.  Filthiest 
show  in  Town  and  Last  of 
2  dollars  4  (7);  Secrets  are 
for  Peeping  and  Welcome 
Home  Johnny  11  (7);  Dirty 
Tricks  and  Sensation  Gener¬ 
ation  18  (7);  Where  the 
Devil  Toils  and  One  Million 
AC/DC. 

Manchester,  Tatler.  ABC  of 
Sex  and  The  Kill  4  (7); 
Randy  young  Secretaries 
and  Oldest  Profession  11 
(7);  Filthiest  show  in  Town 
and  Last  of  the  2  dollars  18 
(7);  Innocent  Girls  Abroad 
and  Easy  Virtue  25  (7). 


CINECENTAS 


.  .  .  and  S.I.M.  computer 
dating  knows  who  they  are. 

To  find  them  yourself  could 
take  forever  .  .  .  we’ll  intro¬ 
duce  you  to  them  within 
days. 


Post  the  coupon  today. 

Please  rush  me  full  details  of 
S.I.M.  computer  dating. 


I 

I 

I 
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S.I.M.  (  C  F  R  3  ) 

109  Queens  Rd,  Reading 


Name 


Address . 


i 

i 
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I  DATING  I 


Cinecenta.  930  0631/2.  Four 
cinemas: 

Compton  Club.  Hot  Bodies  7 
(7);  Sex  in  the  Saddle  14 
(7);  Bushwacker  21  (7); 

Pretty  Wet  Lips  28  (7). 
Cine  Club  24.  Snow  Job  2 
(7);  Sex  Circus  9  (7);  Erotic 
Love  16  (7);  Tower  of  Love 
23  (7);  Exchange  Student 
30  (7). 

Leicester  Penthouse.  Bare 
Breasted  Countess  and 
Orgy  of  Revenge  4  (7);  Try 
and  make  me  and  Sex  Bun¬ 
nies  11  (7);  Snow  Job  and 
Parlour  Games  18  (7);  Deep 
Love  and  Photo  Finish  Style 
25  (7). 

Sheffield  Penthouse.  Country 
Hooker  and  Parlour  Games 
4  (7);  Forbidden  Pleasures 
and  Sidewalk  Cowboy  11 
(7);  Waitresses  and  Orgy  of 
Revenge  18  (7);  Bare  Brea¬ 
sted  Countess  and  Sex  Rit¬ 
uals  of  the  Occult  25  (7). 
Birmingham,  Cine  Club  24. 


Touch  of  Sweden  8  (7); 
Sassy  Sue  15  (7);  Hot  Bod¬ 
ies  22  (7);  Teenage  Bride 
29  (7). 

Bradford  Penthouse.  Waitres¬ 
ses  and  Photo  Finish  Style 
4  (7);  Heads  to  Tails  and 
Sex  Rituals  of  the  Occult  11 
(7);  Country  Hooker  and 
Rub  it  In  18  (7);  Special¬ 
ity  House  and  Sidewalk  Cow¬ 
boy  25  (7). 

Birmingham  Compton.  Deep 
Love  4  (7);  Cocktail  Host¬ 
esses  11  (7);  Sexual  Kung 
Fu  18  (7);  Stroke  of  Nine 
25  (7). 


OPENING  JANUARY  -  A  CANADIAN  DOUBLE  PROGRAMME 

SHIVERS  and  CANNIBAL  GIRLS 


An  eclectic  programme  at  the  Academy 
2  if  ever  there  was  one:  Jancso’s  Elek- 
treia  and  Bartok’s  ballet,  The  Marvellous 
Mandarin 

We  have  already  featured  Elektreia  Vol. 
22  No.  8)  and  this  typical  work,  if  not,  in¬ 
deed,  a  synthesis  of  this  director’s  in¬ 
verted  style  to  which  he  has  sometimes 
seemed  to  be  a  prisoner,  is  apparently 
the  last  of  its  kind  (Jancso  has  been 


working  in  Italy  on  an  erotic  film). 

In  this  new  film  the  director  is  again 
concerned  with  the  evil  of  dictatorial  po¬ 
wer  and  revolutionary  methods  of  under¬ 
mining  it  only,  perhaps  to  set  up  a  diff¬ 
erent  ideology  with  a  built-in  totalitar¬ 
ianism. 

Revolutionary  destroys  revolutionary 
and  the  revolution  is  born  again  like  the 
Firebird  (in  the  story  Elektreia  tells)  that 


dies  every  evening  and  is  reborn  more 
beautiful  each  morning. 

The  Marvellous  Mandarin  is  a  lively 
short  piece  with  an  excellent  decor  in 
the  Hollywood  film  musical  style  —  in¬ 
deed  the  whole  production  (Bartok 
apart)  recalls  Vera  Zorina  in  Slaughter 
on  Tenth  Avenue  —  the  dancing  is  splen¬ 
did. 
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SEXY  SUE’S  OFFICE  GAMES 

There  has  never  been  a  photo- 
stoTy  quite  like  this.  What  sexy 
Sue  is  and  what  she  does, 
with  young  and  old  men  alike 
at  the  office ....  sometimes 
girls  too . .  all  is  revealed  In 
this  photobook  for  adults. 

Price  95p. 


THE  AIR  CAGE,  Sweden’s 
Bestseller.  (As  percipient  as 
a  Bergman  film  and  twice  as 
full  of  sex).  The  latest  Swe¬ 
dish  sex  epic...  (Daily  Mail) 
‘Deeper  in  its  implications 
than  its  surface  sex  might 
suggest’  (Evening  News). 

Price  60p. 


HOUSES  OF  SHAME.  A  Guid¬ 
ed  tour  for  adults  only, 
through  the  Brothels  of  today 
and  yesterday.  How  many  of 
us  have  actually  been  inside  a 
brothel?  Now  you  have  the 
chance  to  know  what  goes 
on  inside.  A  book  not  to  miss. 

Price  95p. 


NEW  ADDITIONS 


FEMALE  ANIMAL.  The  two 
couples  occupied  separate 
cabins.  One  night  Ginny,  the 
attractive  wife  of  his  best 
friend,  dared  Ray  Brown  to 
join  her  for  a  swim.  They 
ended  up  having  fun  in  each 
other’s  arms.  At  first  it  is 
exciting  to  watch  your  hus¬ 
band  making  love  with  an¬ 
other  woman  . . .  but  disillus¬ 
ion  soon  sets  in.  PRICE  35p. 


PLEASE  USE  BLOCK 
LETTERS  FOR  NAME 
AND  ADDRESS  —  ALWAYS 


LINDA  LOVELACE.  She  is 
the  star  of  ‘Deep  Throat’. 
Linda  is  a  phenomenon  of 
the  70’s.  She  is  young,  pret¬ 
ty,  alive,  free  and  honest . . . 
she  is  turned  on  to  all  good 
things  and  talks  freely  about 
them  in  this  book. 

PRICE  50p. 


THE  AMAZONS.  A  legendary 
empire  of  women,  embattled 
against  the  might  of  neigh¬ 
bouring  tribes.  Contending  in 
war  and  in  sexual  encounters 
with  the  men  they  despise. 
Reveals  all  the  savage  passion 
and  violent  splendour  of  a 
race  of  warrior  women. 

Price  45p. 


RAVISHED  YOUTH.  At  seven¬ 
teen  Joyce  was  untammed, 
defiant  and  promiscuous,  and 
well  on  the  way  to  degener¬ 
acy.  She  had  a  total  disre¬ 
gard  for  society  and  had  even 
experimented  with  drugs. 
One  man  could  save  her,  but 
was  she  now  too  depraved? 
W  Price  35p. 


ALSO  “HAPPY  HOOKER". 

Price  50p. 

XA  VIERA  The  girl  who’s 
gone  wrong  —  and  loves  it 
—  is  back  Everything  goes 
as  long  as  both  partners  en¬ 
joy  what  they  are  doing.  It’s 
that  simple.  It’s  basic. 


HOUSE  OF  JOY.  This  book 
takes  you  behind  the  scenes 
of  a  fabulous  palace  of  plea¬ 
sure.  Fiercy,  voluptuous  Joan- 
nie  Winters  was  the  most 
desired  woman  there.  Joannie 
had  not  only  beauty  and  tal¬ 
ent,  she  had  a  way  of  pro¬ 
voking  passion  and  a  wild 
sense  of  humour  with  which 
she  spices  her  revelations. 

PRICE  50p 


HOW  I  BECAME  AN  AUTHOR¬ 
ITY  ON  SEX.  The  wackiest 
chronicle  of  sex  ever  written. 
Superstud  tells  all...  Moran’s 
horny  history  is  full  of  start¬ 
ling  escapades,  like  the  way 
to  run  a  four-girl-harem,  and 
the  requirements  for  a  suc¬ 
cessful  orgy.  Price  50p . 

^XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX'y* 

\  TRY  OUR  MAIL  ORDER  SERVICE.  We  can  obtain  tor 
J  you  almost  any  book  currently  published  in  the  U.  K. 

^  Children's  books  included.  Send  us  your  requests  —  ^ 

t  Title  of  Books,  Publishers,  Authors  and  price,  it 
f  known.  Include  a  6p.  stamp  for  reply  please. 

$  ^ 
^XVVXXXXXXXXXXXXVXXXXNXXXX>^XXXXXXVXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXVXXXXXXXXx' 


COMING  AGAIN.  Randy, 
Raunchy,  Ribald  . . .  Com¬ 
ing  Again  is  a  great  idea 
genuinely  seethes  with 
sensual  humour.  A  master 
piece  of  hilarious  erotica. 
Dr.  Abel  wanted  to  pract¬ 
ice  physical  therapy  on 
Tracy  Baxter.  Tish  Fish 
merely  wanted  to  ply  her 
trade.  But  James  Boswell 
(his  ghost  that  is)  wanted 
everything.  Price  45 p. 

XAVIERA  on  The  BEST 
PART  OF  A  MAN’.  The  girl 
who  has  hooked  millions 
of  readers  is  back.  Order 
your  copy  of  The  best  part 
of  a  man’  now,  and  be 
hooked  by  Xaviera  as  mil¬ 
lions  before.  Price  60p. 

SHAMPOO.  The  Smash  of 
the  year.  A  novel  about  a 
Beverly  Hills  hairdresser 
and  all  the  beautiful  people 
he  does. 

“  ‘Shampoo’  will  be  worth 
studying  a  century  from 
now  to  know  what  a  part 
of  our  times  was  like.  Its 
language  wipes  out  what¬ 
ever  reticences  were  left 
in  the  screen’s  playback 
of  life  as  spoken.  Its  im¬ 
ages  manage  fairly  ingen¬ 
iously  to  keep  a  few  lett¬ 
ers  east  of  X  and  yet  the 
combination  of  word  and 
half-seen  deed  makes 
‘Shampoo’  seem  more  ex¬ 
plicit  than  ‘Last  Tango  in 
Paris*  ”. 

Los  Angeles  Times 
Price  50p. 


CFR  BOOK  SERVICE 

The  easy  way  to  order  Books 


SEND  MONEY  WITH  ORDER  TO: 

C.FJT.  BOOK  SERVICE, 

71  Stoke  Newington  Road,  London  N16  8BG 
Please  ADD  6p  postage  per  book 

FREE  —  illustrated  C.F.R.  BOOK  SERVICE  catalogue 
with  every  order.  Or  send  6p.  stamp  with  address. 
Ireland  and  abroad  please  send  2  International  reply 
coupons.  ADULTS  ONLY. 
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